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The  Toombs  Legend 

By  William  Y.  Thompson* 

WHEN  Robert  Toombs  retired  from  Georgia  state  activities 
there  was  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye  one  of  the  last 
products  of  a  faded  civilization.  With  the  Old  South,  his  life  had 
been  entwined;  its  boastings,  proud  traditions,  and  easy,  generous 
manner  of  living  were  his. 

The  war  cut  a  wide  swath  through  the  foundation  of  the  South, 
its  white  cotton  and  black  slaves,  on  which  had  been  erected  the 
genteel  planter’s  life.  Some  accepted  the  debacle;  others  fled  to 
escape  the  aftermath  of  a  lost  struggle;  Toombs  fled  to  avoid 
imprisonment  but  returned  to  fight  in  the  political  war  of  the 
reconstruction  era.  He  never  changed  his  previous  convictions 
and  refused  to  accept  the  South  which  began  to  dress  in  indus¬ 
trial  clothes  in  the  1870’s.  Many  looked  forward  to  better  days. 
Toombs’  vision  saw  an  ante-bellum  Georgia  as  “the  better  days” 
and  worked  to  keep  his  state  as  it  then  was. 

Around  this  indomitable  old  warrior  there  developed  a  kind 
of  legendary  atmosphere  which  grew  as  the  years  passed.  It  was 
Toombs  in  whom  Georgians  could  see  a  flashback  to  the  times 
when  “Georgia  was  Georgia.”  And  so  he  became  a  symbol.  And 
so  he  has  remained. 

Toombs  was  constantly  sought  by  the  press.  His  remarks  were 
sure  to  be  flavorful  for  the  general  never  said  a  dull  thing  in  his 
life.  He  spoke  rapidly,  “his  tongue  .  .  .  [running]  like  a  bell  clap¬ 
per.”^  A  reporter  stated  that  it  was  an  impossible  task  to  hear 
Toombs  talk  and  get  down  correctly  all  he  said.  “It  would  be 
comparatively  an  easier  task  to  gather  up  a  handful  of  gold-dust 
fired  from  a  shotgun.”*  Toombs  seemed  completely  uninhibited 
in  conversation.  He  spoke  boldly  and  openly  of  his  enemies  and 
made  his  verbal  attaclu  with  complete  disregard  and  disdain.  He 

*A  member  of  the  History  Department,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Ruston. 

1.  Atlanta  Constitution,  March  2,  1873. 

2.  Ibid.,  August  20,  1878. 
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could  roar  with  laughter  or  swear  profusely.  A  typical  scene 
found  him  in  Atlanta  “swearing  at  his  enemies  and  being  jolly 
with  his  friends  by  turns.”*  He  took  great  delight  in  shocking 
Northern  newspapermen  with  wild  and  imaginery  tales. 

When  Toombs  went  to  Atlanta,  it  was  his  custom  to  stay  at 
the  Kimball  House,  a  very  fine  hotel  built  by  Hannibal  J.  Kimball, 
carpetbagger  and  a  power  in  the  administration  of  Governor  Rufus 
B.  Bullock.  Once  he  was  asked  why  he  chose  to  stop  there,  since 
the  name  Kimball  was  besmirched  with  a  reconstruction  taint. 
Snapped  Toombs,  “By-Gd,  I  have  a  right  to  stop  in  it.  The  money 
with  which  it  was  built  was  stolen  from  the  treasury  of  Georgia, 
and  that  gives  every  Georgian  an  interest  in  it.”* 

At  this,  his  favorite  hotel,  Toombs  was  always  the  center  of 
attraction.  “Every  night  a  stout,  thick,  heavy  man  would  appear 
in  the  rotunda  .  .  .  ;  long,  uncombed  locks,  borne  down  by  his 
slouch  hat  to  his  very  eyes,  big  mouth,  a  small  patch  of  long,  thin 
chin  whiskers,  hair  well  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  a  face  that  lit  up 
with  a  wealth  of  intelligence  whenever  animated  in  conversation.”* 
The  moment  he  left  his  room  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  “all 
eager  to  be  in  his  presence  and  hear  every  word  that  .  .  .  [fell] 
from  his  lips.”* 

This  was  Toombs  at  his  best.  This  was  Toombs,  the  newspaper¬ 
man’s  delight.  Georgians  generally  enjoyed  reading  what  the 
general  had  to  say  and  the  press  kept  them  supplied  with  his 
words. 

Toombs  never  softened  his  severe  appraisal  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
To  some  extent,  his  adverse  opinion  of  the  Confederate  president 
seemed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  Davis  was  chosen  to 
head  the  new  government  formed  at  Montgomery  instead  of 
himself.  Toombs  explained  at  some  length  to  Henry  W.  Grady 
how  the  Mississippian  received  the  South’s  highest  office.  He 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  delegates  were  opposed  to  Davis  and 
had  the  votes  been  cast  by  individual  vote  rather  than  by  states 


3.  /bid.,  March  2,  1873. 

4.  Ibid.,  July  3.  1884. 

5.  Ibid.,  November  5,  1871. 
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he  would  never  have  been  elected.  South  Carolina,  Toombs  stated, 
was  for  Davis  as  he  suited  the  extreme  views  of  that  state  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett.  Of  the  Florida 
delegation,  one  was  a  schoolmate  of  Davis  and  another  controlled 
by  Rhett  so  these  two  outvoted  the  third  member  for  Davis.  Ala¬ 
bama  was  secured  for  Davis,  “  ‘by  means  of  which,’  Toombs 
said,  ‘I  will  not  discuss.’  ”  He  then  asserted  that  Georgia,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Louisiana  “would  have  preferred  either  Mr.  Cobb  or 
myself,  but  neither  of  us  were  candidates,  and  neither  of  us  would 
consent  to  have  a  struggle.  So  they  agreed  with  the  three  states 
that  had  spoken.”’ 

Toombs  told  Grady  he  accepted  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  harmony’s  sake  but  was  never  satisfied.  He  urged  Davis 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  use  the  South’s  unlimited  credit 
for  loans  and  the  purchase  of  arms.  But  it  was  not  done  and  soon 
the  situation  arose  where  Confederate  bills  were  so  low  in  value 
that  it  was  reported  “the  government  run  the  presses  all  day,  and 
the  niggers  run  them  all  night.”® 

In  Toombs’  opinion,  “had  the  first  sixty  days  of  the  confederate 
government  been  properly  improved,  we  could  have  so  organized 
that  defeat  would  have  been  impossible.”*  He  added  that  “the 
fight  was  haphazard  from  beginning  to  end,  without  method  or 
statesmanship,  and  sustained  only  by  miraculous  valor,  as  lon^ 
as  it  was.”*® 

In  1 88 1,  Toombs  was  asked  if  he  had  read  Davis’  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book,  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
“  ‘No,  sir,’  he  replied,  ‘1  never  intend  to.  .  .  .  The  trouble  with 
Davis  was  and  is,  that  he  has  an  exalted  idea  of  his  own  import¬ 
ance.’  ”**  Toombs  said  that  Davis  had  asked  permission  to  use 
his  picture  in  the  work  but  that  the  request  had  been  denied.  “I 
didn’t  want  my  picture  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  such  company,” 
remarked  the  caustic  old  statesman.**  Of  the  Georgian’s  bitter 

7.  Ihid.,  July  6,  1879. 

8.  Ihid. 

9.  Ihid. 

10.  Ihid. 

11.  Ihid.,  July  1,  1881. 

12.  Ihid. 
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observations,  Davis,  shortly  afterwards,  said  only  this:  “He  is  an 
erratic  man,  and  not  always  accurate  in  what  he  says.”** 

Toombs  was  not  lavish  in  his  praise  of  the  Confederate  cabinet. 
“I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  .  .  .  [it]  that  had  a 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  credit  when  the  war  broke  out,”  he 
said.  They  were  a  “queer  crowd  and  had  a  queer  history.”*^ 
Toombs  said  he  told  Davis  that  he  would  not  remain  with  such 
a  group  and  placed  his  resignation  in  the  president’s  hands.  But 
Davis  asked  him  to  stay.  Furthermore,  asserted  Toombs,  Davis 
requested  him  to  ask  the  cabinet  to  resign,  since  other  states  had 
been  added  to  the  Confederacy  and  he  desired  to  form  a  new 
cabinet  with  the  new  states  represented.  Toombs  did  as  Davis 
asked  but  it  was  to  no  avail.  “The  trouble  was  none  of  them  had 
a  place  to  go  if  they  got  out  of  the  cabinet.  It  was  ground  hog 
or  no  dinner  with  them.”** 

When  once  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Confederacy,  Toombs  replied  conscription  which  demoralized 
the  troops  and  the  country.  Conscription  dragged  a  man  away 
from  his  home,  put  him  in  a  strange  regiment  with  strange  of¬ 
ficers,  and  made  a  prisoner  rather  than  a  soldier  out  of  him.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  Toombs  contended  that  the  draft  origi¬ 
nated  from  Davis’  desire  to  appoint  officers.  He  was  “crazy  over 
his  West  Point  martinets.”**  When  he  could  not  appoint  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  volunteers,  he  went  to  Congress,  demanded  a  con¬ 
script  law,  and  got  it.  The  Confederacy’s  epitaph,  said  Toombs, 
should  be:  “KUled  by  West  Point.”** 

As  might  be  expected  from  one  so  unreconstructed  as  Robert 
Toombs,  he  thought  little  of  the  Negro  in  the  role  of  freeman. 
“You  might  as  well  expect  a  ball  to  maintain  itself  in  the  air,” 
he  once  said,  “without  support  and  against  the  laws  of  physics, 
than  that  this  people  should  become  an  element  in  our  social 
system.”*®  And  again,  “They  are  of  the  human  race,  but  they 
are  not  of  my  race.  They  are  a  lower  order  of  human  beings.”** 

13.  Ibid.,  July  10.  1881. 

14.  Ibid.,  July  1.  1881. 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  Ibid.,  July  6,  1879. 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  Ibid.,  NoTember  21,  1877. 

19.  Ibid.,  August  29,  1877. 
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In  1871,  speaking  of  the  carpetbaggers,  he  remarked;  “Here 
they  have  come  and  made  laws  .  .  .  ,  authorizing  niggers  to  get 
married,  and  taxing  them  a  dollar  for  the  privilege.  Now,  what 
does  the  negro  know  about  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  re¬ 
lation?  No  more,  sir,  than  the  parish  bull  or  the  village  heifer.”** 
Concerning  the  Negro  in  politics,  Toombs  said:  “  .  .  .  You  can  no 
more  make  a  party  out  of  them  than  you  can  out  of  a  drove  of 
Kentucky  mules. And  in  the  same  vein:  “  .  .  .  One  shot  bag  of 
pewter  quarters  would  convince  a  county  full  of  niggers  that  the 
democrats  were  their  best  friends.  ...  I  never  saw  a  negro  .  .  . 
that  wasn’t  in  favor  of  a  sound  currency  and  hard  money.  .  . 

Consistency  of  opinion  was  one  of  Toombs’  traits  and  on  the 
Negro  question  true  to  type  he  never  wavered.  On  one  of  his 
last  visits  to  Atlanta  before  his  death  a  reporter  confronted  him 
again  with  the  problem  of  the  Negro  in  Southern  society.  Toombs 
replied: 

I  have  placed  my  opinion  of  the  negro  on  record  .  .  .  and  I  stand 
by  every  word  of  it.  I  have  always  maintained,  and  still  hold,  that  so 
long  as  the  African  and  Caucasian  races  co-exist  in  the  same  society, 
the  subordination  of  the  African  is  the  necessary,  proper,  and  normid 
condition,  and  that  such  subordination  is  the  condition  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  highest  interest  and  greatest  happiness  of  both  races 
and  consequently  of  society  at  large.** 

Toombs  was  often  asked  if  he  would  ever  serve  in  office  again. 
Once  he  replied;  “I  am  out  of  politics.  I  have  had  my  day.  I  am 
getting  old,  and  age  should  be  respected,  even  in  politics.”  The 
reporter  who  had  pressed  the  question  stated  that  Toombs  would 
have  to  admit  that  he  could  serve  his  people  in  Congress.  Toombs 
snorted,  “Sir,  do  you  expect  me  to  fight  skunks?” 

“You  have  engaged  in  such  battles.” 

“Oh!  that  was  in  the  old  times.  Give  me  a  liberty  pole,  and 
I’ll  stir  up  the  entire  nest  for  you;  but  I  am  growing  old.  I  am 
harassed  with  clients.  I  have  to  run  away  from  business.”" 

20.  Ihid.,  November  6,  1871. 

21.  lUA. 

22.  Anguet  20.  1878. 

23.  7M4..  December  16,  1886. 

24.  /Mtf..  March  14.  1877. 
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An  editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  based  on  information 
from  a  “very  close  friend  of  Toombs”  stated  that  during  the 
Georgia  constitutional  convention  of  1877  a  secret  resolution  was 
prepared  to  be  used  to  petition  G)ngress  for  removal  of  the 
former  statesman’s  political  disability.^®  As  Toombs  was  the  most 
important  figure  in  the  making  of  new  constitution,  his  name 
had  reappeared  as  of  old  before  Georgians  all  over  the  state.  It 
seems  that  the  resolution  was  to  be  the  initial  step  in  eventually 
running  Toombs  against  John  B.  Gordon  for  the  United  States 
Senate.** 

When  Toombs  heard  about  the  matter  ,however,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  he  declared  he  would  kill  the  resolution  if  it  were 
presented.  “  ‘1  would  not  go  if  1  were  elected,’  he  said.  ‘If  I  have 
any  pioliticai  ambition  at  all,  it  is  to  be  the  first  governor  of  Georgia 
under  the  rules  of  the  new  constitution.’  ””  This  faint  inference 
that  his  hat  was  in  the  ring  never  materialized. 

Though  barred  by  his  own  wish  from  entering  the  political 
arena,  Toombs  constantly  talked  politics  and  history.  He  was 
often  bitter  and  pessimistic  in  his  judgment.  At  times  his  political 
sterility  semed  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him,  although  he  would 
have  been  the  last  to  admit  it,  glorying  as  he  did  in  his  ostracism. 
It  was  a  frustrated  man  who  wrote  Alexander  H.  Stephens  on 
April  15,  1880,  saying  he  preferred  the  election  of  Grant  to  any¬ 
one  in  his  party  because  “if  a  crisis  should  come  he  would  be  more 
apt  to  destroy  the  Union,  which  I  so  earnestly  desire.”** 

In  1879,  he  said:  “I  have  never  believed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  a  good  one,  and  as  [an]  original  question  I 
would  have  never  voted  for  it.  .  .  .”**  Toombs  said  that  the  con¬ 
stitution 

has  no  power  within  itself  to  enforce  itself.  It  depends  solely  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  people,  and  that  guarantee  alone  cannot  continue 
to  bind  together  a  great  country  of  diverse  interests.  ...  I  have  no 

25.  All  of  his  life,  Toombs  refused  to  accept  government  clemency. 

26.  Atlanta  Con»tit*tion,  February  21,  1878. 

27.  /bid. 

28.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  ed..  The  Correspondence  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Stephens,  and  Howell  Cobb,  in  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  1911  (Washington,  1913).  II,  742. 

29.  Atlanta  Constifwtion,  July  6,  1879. 
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faith  in  the  Puritan  New  Englander— the  fellows  that  Macauley  said 
were  opposed  to  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  hurt  the  bear,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  pleased  the  people.  As  to  the  talk  about  the  northern  people 
forgiving  me,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  As  I  haven’t  forgiven  them,  and 
don’t  expect  to,  I  am  indifferent  as  to  the  state  of  their  feelings.** 

The  reminiscences  of  Toombs  as  he  surveyed  American  history 
were  always  colorful  and  interesting.  He  had  been  an  important 
national  figure  before  the  war  and  in  touch  with  the  great  men 
of  his  day.  He  knew  many  of  them  intimately  and  spoke  with 
authority  on  their  personalities  and  activities  as  they  moved  across 
the  political  stage. 

The  two  most  eloquent  men  he  ever  heard  were  Rufus  Choate 
and  Seargent  Prentiss.*^  “  ‘They  were  incomparable,’  he  said. 
‘Prentiss  was  the  most  eloquent,  probably,  but  Choate  was  the 
best  debater.  I  saw  Choate  and  Webster  pitted  once  and  to 
W'^ebster’s  discomfiture.’  ”**  George  McDuffie  of  South  Carolina 
Toombs  named  as  the  greatest  Southerner  of  his  acquaintance 
and  probably  the  greatest  man  produced  by  the  South.  He  termed 
Daniel  Webster  the  greatest  man  he  had  ever  known. 

Toombs  said  he  knew  every  president  personally  except  Wash¬ 
ington,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.** 

I  saw  Jackson  inaugurated  and  sat  by  Quincy  Adams  when  he  died. 
I  was  not  intimate,  perhaps,  with  Pierce,  the  best  gentleman  of  them 
all.  He  did  not  have  any  especial  force,  but  was  clever  and  correct. 
Mr.  Fillmore  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  an  honest  man.  .  .  .  Taylor  was 
the  most  ignorant  [p] resident  of  them  all.  It  was  amazing  how  little 
he  knew.  He  was  a  soldier  and  nothing  else.  Van  Buren  was  probably 
the  most  accomplished  statesman— but  he  was  not  a  broad  man.  He 
was  shrewd,  rather  than  sagacious  or  wise.  Tyler  was  great  at  a  female 
seminary  commencement  or  a  cow  show.  When  he  was  selected  to 
go  and  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  to  Lafayette,  Webster  said 
to  me  that  he  never  knew  a  man  who  could  make  a  pretty  speech 
that  was  fit  for  much  else,  and  this  truth,  I  think,  goes  without  ex- 


30.  Ibid. 

31.  Choate  was  senator  from  Massachusetts  and  Prentiss  congressman 
from  Mississippi. 

32.  Atlanta  Cotutitution,  July  6,  1879. 

33.  It  is  possible  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Monroe  and  Madison 
while  a  law  student  at  the  University  of  Virglala  in  1829. 
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ception. . . .  Old  Buck  [Buchanan]  was  a  good  president,  a  fine  states¬ 
man  in  a  small  way,  and  unequalled  leader  of  small  bodies  of  men.*^ 

Stories  and  anecdotes  about  Toombs  are  legion.  Some  bear  more 
resemblance  to  authenticity  than  others  but  all  are  indicative  of 
the  flamboyant  and  irrepressible  character  of  the  Georgian. 

Toombs  used  liquor  all  his  life,  and,  although  not  addicted 
to  it  until  in  his  senility,  he  frequently  did  not,  as  he  had  once 
asked  of  Andrew  Johnson,  “meastire  his  whiskey  with  sufficient 
care.”  It  is  said  that  one  day  Toombs  sauntered  into  a  session  of 
the  state  supreme  court  while  heavily  under  the  influence.  A  law¬ 
yer  was  addressing  the  court  and  was  saying  in  effect  that  Georgia 
would  not  pay  her  debts.  Interrupting  him,  Toombs  proclaimed: 
“May  it  please  the  court,  Georgia  will  pay  her  debts.  If  she  does 
not,  then  I  will  pay  them  for  her.”*“ 

One  day,  a  secret  agent  of  the  English  government  asked 
Toombs  who  was  then  Confederate  secretary  of  state  where  he 
might  find  the  state  department.  Toombs  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
plied:  “In  my  hat,  sir;  and  the  archives  in  my  coat  pocket.”** 
Once,  when  Toombs  declined  to  take  a  place  in  the  Confederate 
senate  which  was  open  for  him,  a  friend  said:  “  ‘There  are  few 
men  who  have  the  chance  to  get  such  a  place.’  ”  “  ‘Yes,’  replied 
Toombs,  ‘and  a  d~d  sight  fewer  who  can  refuse  them.’  ”*^ 

The  repartee  of  Toombs  was  always  rapier  sharp.  He  seemed 
never  to  be  at  a  loss  for  words.  Nathaniel  E.  Harris,  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography  y  said  of  Toombs:  “I  have  never  seen  any  man  in  all 
my  life  whose  wit  was  so  brilliant  and  whose  replies  were  so  ready 
and  well  spoken.”** 

Toombs’  robust  vitality  began  to  fade  soon  after  the  days  of 
his  constitution  making.  The  hot  and  strenuous  summer  of 
1877  sapped  a  great  deal  of  strength  from  his  sturdy  physique 
as  he  toiled  tirelessly  for  a  new  framework  for  his  state.  In  January 
of  1878  he  wrote  Alexander  H.  Stephens  that  he  was  threatened 


34.  Atlanta  ConatUiLtion,  July  6,  1879. 

35.  JMd.,  July  3.  1884. 

36.  JMtf.,  July  1.  1881. 

37.  IhiA.,  July  6,  1879. 

38.  Nathaniel  B.  Harrie.  Autobiography  (Macon,  1925),  174. 
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with  a  general  breakdown  and  that  troublesome  cataracts  were 
progressing  slowly  on  his  eyes.  “And  yet,”  he  said,  “I  have  out¬ 
lived  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States.”** 

The  man  who  thus  wrote  “when  ...  in  the  full  bloom  of  man¬ 
hood,  .  .  .  undoubtedly  [had  been]  the  grandest  looking  man  on 
the  continent.”^  A  vivid  description  of  Toombs  of  the  ’sixties 
was  given  by  Varina  Howell  Davis  when  she  wrote: 

Mr.  Toombs  was  over  six  feet  tall,  with  broad  shoulders;  his  fine 
head  set  well  on  his  shoulders,  was  covered  with  long  glossy  black 
hair,  which  when  speaking,  he  managed  to  toss  about  as  to  recall 
the  memory  of  Danton.  His  coloring  was  good,  and  his  teeth  bril¬ 
liantly  white,  but  his  mouth  was  somewhat  pendulous  and  subtracted 
from  the  rest  of  his  strong  face.  His  eyes  were  magnificent,  dark  and 
flashing,  and  they  had  a  certain  lawless  way  of  ranging  about  that 
was  indicative  of  his  character.  His  hands  were  beautiful  and  kept  like 
those  of  a  fashionable  woman.  His  voice  was  like  a  trumpet,  but 
without  sweetness,  and  his  enunciation  was  thick.^^ 

The  once  remarkable  appearance  of  Toombs  was  now  no  more. 
Though  he  rallied  to  overcome  the  threatened  breakdown  and 
enjoy  a  brief  interval  of  physical  well-being,  two  events  occurred 
in  1883  which  destroyed  his  hold  on  life. 

In  March,  Toombs  lost  his  friend,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  whom 
he  had  loved  “with  a  tenderness  that  was  almost  pathetic,  and 
was  as  much  loved  by  him.”**  Their  lives  had  been  almost  in- 
separately  entwined,  both  publicly  and  privately.  Except  for  the 
split  over  the  Democratic  nominees  in  i860  and  the  question 
of  secession  there  had  been  no  serious  cleavage  in  their  political 
association.  The  rift  over  Stephen’s  possession  of  stock  in  the 
state  railroad  seemed  the  only  incident,  and  it  but  shortly,  to  mar 
the  placid  and  cordial  personal  relationship  between  the  two. 

A  standing  invitation  for  mutual  visit  existed  between  the  own¬ 
ers  of  Liberty  Hall  and  the  white  columned  dwelling  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Georgia.  Once,  in  December,  1868,  Toombs  asked  Steph- 

39.  Phillips,  ed.,  Corrttpondence,  January  26,  1878,  p.  732. 

40.  Atlanta  ComtitutUm,  December  18,  1885. 

41.  Eron  Rowland,  Farifia  Howell,  Wife  of  Jefferson  Davis  (2  Tola.,  New 
York,  1927),  I,  249. 

42.  md. 
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ens  over  for  the  holidays,  saying  that  Mrs.  Toombs  planned  to 
kill  her  big  gobbler  on  Christmas  day.**  In  February,  1879, 
Stephens  sent  the  rheumatic  and  convalescing  Mrs.  Toombs  a 
wheel  chair  to  facilitate  her  moving  about  over  the  house  and 
grounds.  Toombs  replied  that  his  wife  was  greatly  indebted  for 
this  kind  attention.  He  stated  that  her  health  was  improving  “but 
very  slowly  as  she  .  .  .  [was]  unable  to  write  a  line  &  read  a 
chapter  in  the  testament  without  provoking  a  pain  in  the  head.”** 

The  general  came  to  Atlanta  to  speak  at  Stephen’s  funeral  but 
“stood  sobbing  for  fully  five  minutes  before  he  would  proceed. 
For  almost  twenty  minutes  his  emotions  were  so  great  that  he  was 
almost  unintelligible.”*®  The  remarks  he  finally  made  abounded 
in  affection  and  praise  for  his  departed  companion. 

Just  before  his  second  great  tragedy,  his  wife’s  death,  Toombs 
was  pictured  in  his  infirmities  by  his  friend,  John  C.  Reed:  “One 
eye  quenched  by  cataract  and  the  other  failing  fast;  his  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  bar  and  political  arena  dead;  the  wife  whom 
he  loved  better  than  he  did  himself  sinking  under  a  disease  gradual¬ 
ly  destroying  her  mind;  ever  harrowed  with  the.  thought  that  his 
country  was  no  more,  and  that  he  was  a  foreigner  and  exile  in 
the  spot  which  he  had  always  called  home.  .  .  .”** 

Mrs.  Toombs  died  six  months  after  Stephens.  The  only  person 
who  had  exerted  a  dominant  and  restraining  influence  in  his  life 
was  now  gone.  Toombs’  devotion  to  his  wife  and  family  had 
been  unfailing  and  the  domestic  scene  in  Washington  was  one 
of  happiness  and  love.  Their  home  had  been  purchased  by  Toombs 
when  a  young  man.  It  was  a  spacious,  old  style  mansion  situated 
about  two  hundred  feet  back  from  the  street.  Once  it  had  been 
a  center  of  brilliance  and  culture.  Now  it  was  an  empty  place 
where  an  old  man  lived  alone. 

Toombs’  drinking  increased  as  he  lived  out  his  last  years.  With 
ravaging  cataracts  blurring  his  vision,  “he  deliberately  chose  to 


43.  Toombs  to  StepheDS,  December  23,  1868,  in  “Stephens  Papers,”  Emory 
University  Library. 

44.  Ibid.,  February  6,  1879. 

45.  Atianta  Conttitution,  March  9,  1883. 

46.  John  C.  Reed,  The  Brother^  War  (Boston,  1905),  279. 
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drain  full  cups  of  purpose  to  sweeten  bitter  memories.  .  .  .  During 
all  this  time  he  was  dying  by  inches.”^^ 

All  his  life  Toombs  was  a  God-fearing  man  but  he  never  made 
a  public  profession  of  his  faith  until  near  the  end  of  his  days. 
Tradition  has  it  that  he  met  Bishop  George  Pierce,  a  close  friend, 
one  day  and  religion  was  mentioned.  “  ‘George,’  exclaimed 
Toombs,  impetuously,  ‘I  want  you  to  baptize  me.  When  I  am 
dead  I  do  not  want  these  young  men  who  drift  so  naturally  into 
infidelity  to  claim  me  as  an  unbeliever.’  ”  The  subsequent  baptism 
caused  a  sensation  throughout  the  state.  “Once  more  there  was 
a  tender  feeling  for  Toombs,  such  as  had  not  been  felt  since  the 
days  when  he  was  the  pride  of  Georgia  manhood.”^® 

In  September,  1885,  Toombs  was  confined  to  his  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  his  last  illness.  Although  his  mind  would  wander,  there 
were  lucid  intervals  when  the  spirit  of  the  Toombs  of  old  would 
reassert  itself.  At  one  time  he  was  told  that  the  current  Georgia 
legislature,  for  which  he  had  no  love,  had  not  adjourned.  “Lord, 
send  for  Cromwell,”  Toombs  implored.*®  When  informed  that 
the  prohibitionists  were  assembling  in  Washington,  the  old  Geor¬ 
gian  observed,  “Prohibitionists  are  men  of  small  pints.”*® 

Toombs  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  on  December  10  and 
breathed  his  last  on  Monday,  December  15,  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

Eulogies  of  Toombs  are  found  wherever  Georgia  history  has 
been  recorded.  The  words  of  two  of  his  contemporaries,  James 
U.  Vincent  and  Henry  W.  Grady,  have  been  chosen.  The  former 
wrote:  “Of  great  wealth  honestly  obtained,  he  was  without  the 
vulgar  passion  for  riches;  simple  in  attire,  he  never  affected  showy 
nor  squalid  dress;  prodigal  in  expense,  but  never  a  debtor;  sociable 
without  gossip;  jovial  without  sensual  passions;  generous  without 
ostentation,  and  by  education  and  by  habit  of  life,  by  blood  and 
inborn  pride,  he  was  everywhere  truly  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 

47.  Ibid.,  280. 

48.  Atlanta  Conttitution,  July  3.  1884. 

49.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  Robert  Toombs:  Statesman,  Speaker,  Soldier, 
Sage  .  .  .  (New  York,  1892),  374. 
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type.”“‘  Grady  said;  “He  is  the  most  remarkable  man  in  many 
respects  that  the  south  ever  produced,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
records  of  a  lordlier  life  than  his  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
our  republic.  He  has  never  moved  as  other  men  move,  nor  walked 
by  ordinary  methods.  He  has  been  lavish  in  his  opinions,  kingly 
in  ail  his  ways,  disdaining  all  expedients,  or  deliberations,  and 
moving  to  his  ambitions  with  a  princely  assumption  that  has  never 
been  gain-said  by  the  people,  and  seldom  by  circumstances.”®* 


51.  James  U.  Vincent,  A  Pen  Picture  of  General  Robert  Toombs,  With 
A  Glimpse  of  the  Mental  Characteristics  of  Hons.  A.  H.  Stephens  and  Benj. 
H.  Hill  (LouisiTlle,  1886),  7. 

52.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  6,  1879. 


The  Myth  of  Dade  County’s  Seceding 
From  Georgia  in  1860 

By  E.  Merton  G)ulter* 


From  what  acom  did  this  mighty  oak  grow— that  Dade 
Q)unty  seceded  from  Georgia  and  became  and  continued  to 
be  the  “State  of  Dade”  for  eighty-five  years,  that  not  until  July  4, 
1945  did  the  “State”  return  to  Georgia  and  the  Union,  when 
in  a  gigantic  and  widely-heralded  celebration  it  raised  “for  the 
first  time  since  1 860”  the  stars  and  stripes!  that  on  that  day,  down 
came  the  Stars  and  Bars  and  up  went  Old  Glory— on  a  brand-new 
flag-pole!  ‘ 

This  July  Fourth  was  a  great  day  for  Dade  and  for  its  county 
seat  Trenton  as  well  as  for  its  out-lying  towns  such  as  Rising 
Fawn,  Tatum,  and  New  England.  Psychologically  it  was  easy  for 
Southerners  to  combine  the  tragedy  of  the  War  of  Sixty  One  Sixty 
Five  with  the  victory  of  World  War  Two,  for  on  the  eighth  of 
the  previous  May,  Germany  had  surrendered  and  it  did  not  re¬ 
quire  a  seer  to  prophesy  that  Japan  would  soon  follow.  Here 
was  release  from  the  six  years  of  tension  which  Americans  had 
been  going  through;  and  in  the  South  where  some  of  the  people 
who  had  never  since  i860  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Glorious 
Fourth,  now  felt  that  they  could  make  this  day  serve  a  double 
purpose.  Not  Dade  County  alone  would  gain  this  release,  but 


*Profe8Sor  of  History,  University  of  Georgia.  The  author  wishes  to  thank 
Professor  Spencer  B.  King,  Jr.  of  Mercer  University  for  several  items  of  in¬ 
formation  used  in  this  article. 

1.  In  the  course  of  time  following  the  Civil  War,  it  became  a  sort  of 
custom  in  the  South  to  build  up  legends  around  certain  counties  or  regions 
as  having  seceded  from  some  state  or  the  Confederacy  or  from  the  United 
States,  and  having  set  themselves  up  as  independent.  In  addition  to  the 
“Free  State  of  Dade,”  there  was  Jones  County,  Mississippi  becoming  the 
“Republic  of  Jones”;  Franklin  County  seceding  from  Tennessee;  a  civil  dis¬ 
trict  in  upper  Blast  Tennessee  withdrawing  from  a  county!  Witherspoon 
Dodge  of  Atlanta  in  a  letter  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution  took  seriously  the 
implications  of  the  Dade  Jubilee  and  also  the  Vicksburg,  Mississippi  cele¬ 
bration,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  as  representing  standpatism  and 
the  recalling  of  prejudices  which  should  remain  dead!  Atlanta  Constitution, 
July  11  (6-1),  1945.  The  figures  in  parentheses  here  and  elsewhere  in  this 
article  indicate  the  page  and  coiumn  respectively  of  the  newspaper  cited. 
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Vicksburg,  Mississippi  would  for  the  first  time  since  1864  forget 
that  it  had  surrendered  on  July  Fourth  of  that  year  and  now  cele¬ 
brate  that  day  instead  of  sulk. 

So,  certain  ones  of  the  officials  and  chief  men  of  Dade  decided 
to  stage  a  celebration,  not  primarily  of  the  Glorious  Fourth  but 
of  Dade’s  return  to  Georgia  and  the  Union,  which  would  be  news 
all  over  the  United  States  and  probably  in  foreign  parts.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  using  the  complete  facilities  of  their  own  Dade  County 
Times,  they  enlisted  the  full  force  of  the  state’s  chief  newspaper 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  its  special  feature  writers,  including 
Channing  Q>pe,  “the  kudzu  man,”  its  photographers,  and  the  air 
ways  of  the  radio  station  WAGA.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  was  made  sufficiently  interested  to  promise  to  send  down 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee  a  United  States  Air  Forces  band  to 
play  “Dixie”  and  other  appropriate  Southern  tunes.  Even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Postmaster  General  were 
to  take  note  of  this  occasion. 

On  July  4,  1945  all  roads  in  the  tri-state  region  of  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama  led  to  Trenton,  Dade  County,  Georgia. 
By  late  afternoon  4,000  people  had  engulfed  this  little  city,  decorat¬ 
ed  with  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  and  United  States  flags  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  principal  buildings.  That  evening  at  7:30  the  cere¬ 
monies  began  with  various  features  being  broadcast  over  WAGA. 
The  climax  came  when  the  vote  was  put  to  the  4,000,  whether  or 
not  they  were  willing  to  return  to  Georgia  and  the  Union,  and 
4,000-strong  a  sea  of  hands  went  up  and  a  mighty  shout  of  “Yes,” 
followed  by  a  shrieking  rebel  yell.  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
in  Washington,  sent  a  telegram  of  congratulations,  concluding 
with  “Welcome  home  pilgrims.”  Postmaster  General  Robert  A. 
Hennagen  ventured  into  the  former  Confederacy  as  far  as  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Georgia  and  from  that  point  sent  a  message  to  Dade  welcom¬ 
ing  that  erstwhile  independent  principality  back  into  the  Union. 

All  of  these  happenings  with  pictures  were  spread  upon  the 
front  pages  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution:^  and  the  Dade  County 
Times  carried  the  glad  tidings  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Dade  Coun- 
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ty  with  the  two  streamer  headlines  completely  across  the  top  of  the 
paper  DADE  ENDS  CIVIL  WAR 

COUNTY  BACK  IN  UNION 

The  story  reverberated  across  the  nation;  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  its  account  DADE  COUNTY  ENDS  “SECESSION.”* 

But  this  was  not  all  that  came  out  in  the  newspapers.  So  far, 
it  is  evident  that  the  most  simple  readers  of  these  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  would  see  an  element  of  humor  with  a  bit  of  advertising 
Dade  County  to  the  world.  Going  with  these  news  items,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  considerable  build-up  of  historical  background,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  serious  and  to  be  accepted  as  the  undisputed  truth. 
Here  is  where  every  man  became  his  own  historian,  including 
the  special  feature  writers.  Of  course,  there  had  to  be  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  Dade  County  having  seceded.  The  easiest  road  to 
follow  was  to  listen  to  all  the  legends,  rumors,  and  myths  that 
had  grown  with  the  telling  for  the  past  fifty  years  and  more— 
this,  instead  of  going  to  the  contemporary  records  as  far  as  they 
could  be  found. 

First,  what  sort  of  region  was  Dade  County,  that  it  would  want 
to  secede?  Why  would  it  want  to  secede  and  from  whom  would  it 
secede?  Who  could  have  been  the  leader  in  such  a  movement? 
Rumors,  old  and  recently-made,  seconded  by  the  newspapers,  had 
ready  answers. 

“In  those  days  folks  in  Dade  were  big  slave-owners  and  were 
rabid  secessionists,”*  said  one  expert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dade 
County  in  i860  had  only  300  slaves  owned  by  46  people  out  of 
a  total  white  population  of  2,765,  and  of  these  slaveowners  only 
an  even  dozen  held  more  than  ten  and  only  two  owned  as  many 
as  thirty  and  no  one  owned  as  many  as  forty.®  How  “rabid  se¬ 
cessionists”  they  were  will  appear  later.  As  further  historical  back- 

3.  Issue  of  July  6  (4-5),  1945. 

4.  Atlanta  ConatUution,  July  1  (1-1),  1945. 

5.  Population  of  the  United  State*  in  J860;  Compiled  from  the  Original 
Return*  of  the  Eighth  Cenau*,  Under  the  Direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  Jo*eph  C.  O.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  Cen*u*  (Washington, 
1864),  59;  Agriculture  of  the  United  State*  in  1860;  Compiled  from  the  Origin 
nal  Return*  of  the  Eighth  Cen*u*  .  .  .  (Washin^on,  1864),  226.  The  binder’s 
title  for  these  volumes  is  Eighth  Cen*u*  of  the  United  State*,  1860. 
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ground,  it  was  stated  that  Dade  Q)unty  had  been  named  for 
“Maj.  Francis  Dade,  who  wrote  his  name  in  large  letters  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution.”®  Comparing  this  statement 
with  the  truth,  it  appears  that  the  Francis  Langhome  Dade,  for 
whom  the  county  was  named,  had  been  killed  in  the  Seminole 
War  in  Florida  in  1835— two  years  before  Dade  County  was 
created.’  If  Major  Dade  had  been  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Revolution  he  would  have  had  to  be  60  years  old  when  he  was 
killed,  but  if  he  had  been  up  and  about  in  1775  sufficiently  oldj 
to  join  the  Patriots  he  would  have  had  to  be  about  80  years  old 
when  he  was  chasing  the  Seminoles  through  the  Everglades  of 
Florida.  Manifestly  he  did  not  write  his  name  big  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  the  build-up  for  the  big  day  on  which  Dade  County  was 
to  return  to  the  Union,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton  was 
mentioned  “where  a  detachment  of  Shemian’s  men  camped  in  the 
70s  and  tended  their  horses  in  the  churchyard.”®  The  “70s”  could 
have  been  a  typographical  error  for  the  60s— it  would  have  better 
to  say  1864.  To  make  the  big  day  as  realistic  as  possible,  some 
of  the  principal  actors  were  to  dress  in  the  garbs  of  the  olden 
times.  One  was  to  wear  the  hat  that  “Dan  Goodloe,  U.  S.  secretary 
of  the  treasury  in  Reconstruction  days,  wore  in  Washington.”* 
In  fact  there  was  never  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  the  name  of  Dan  Goodloe. 

As  for  Dade  County  being  rabidly  secessionist,  it  might  be 
asked  secessionists  from  what?  Taking  into  consideration  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Unionist  attitude  of  the  North  Georgians  and  of  Southern 
mountaineers,  it  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  Dade  County 
seceded  from  the  Confederate  state  of  Georgia  (which  Georgia 
became  after  she  seceded  from  the  Union)  and  consequently  that 
Dade  County  left  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  For,  in 
early  January  of  1861,  when  Georgia  elected  a  sovereign  con¬ 
vention  to  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  seceding,  Dade 

6.  Atlanta  Conttitution,  July  4  (4-4),  1945. 

7.  George  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Oeorgia  .  .  .  (New  York,  1854), 
418. 

8.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  4  (4-3),  1945. 

9.  Ibid.,  July  4  (1-1). 
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County  sent  two  delegates  to  this  convention,  who  steadily  voted 
against  seceding.  Yet  with  the  solid  opposition  of  Dade  County, 
Georgia  seceded  on  January  19th.*®  This  is  not  to  say,  though,  that 
Dade  County  did  not  send  brave  men  to  the  Confederate  army 
and  did  not  build  up  a  glorious  Confederate  tradition. 

But  was  there  not  somebody  from  Dade  who  stood  out  for 
Southern  rights  and  for  seceding  from  the  hostile  Yankees  of 
the  North?  Indeed,  there  was;  he  was  none  other  than  “Uncle 
Bob”  Tatum.  According  to  the  legend  makers  and  amateur  news¬ 
paper  historians,  “On  a  fine  day  in  May  of  i860,”  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  was  locked  in  debate  over  what  the  state 
should  do  about  secession,  when  “Up  from  his  seat  in  the  back 
of  the  senate  rose  ‘Uncle’  Bob  Tatum,  a  man  with  a  thunderous 
voice  from  the  high  mountains  of  northwest  Georgia.”  Gaining 
the  floor,  “with  his  feet  planted  wide  apart  to  steady  him  for  the 
blows  that  might  follow,  [he]  shouted  out  the  fiery  speech  that 
has  become  legend  and  law.””  Said  he,  “By  the  gods,  gentlemen, 
if  Georgia  does  not  vote  to  secede  immediately  from  the  Union, 
Dade  county  will  secede  from  the  state  and  become  the  independ¬ 
ent  state  of  Dade.”  And  these  were  the  words  which  gave  “the 
little  county  one  of  the  nation’s  strangest  legends.”” 

When  the  legislature  instead  of  taking  action,  dilly-dallied 
around,  “Uncle  Bob”  being  unable  to  endure  longer  such  pusil¬ 
lanimity,  betook  himself  from  the  halls  of  legislation  “and  by 
train,  buggy  and  horseback  came  home  to  his  constituents.”  He 
called  a  public  meeting  in  Trenton  and  told  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tudes  that  the  legislature  in  Milledgeville  was  hotly  debating  the 
question  of  secession  but  he  could  not  tell  what  they  intended  to 
do.  But  he  put  the  question  to  his  aroused  fellow-citizens  “that 
day  in  May”  on  the  courthouse  square  and  forthwith  “Dade 

10.  Journal  of  the  Public  and  Secret  Proceedings  of  the  People  of  Georgia, 
Held  in  Milledgeville  and  Savannah  in  1861.  Together  with  the  Ordinances 
Adopted  (MilledgeTille,  1861),  38.  For  other  votes  of  the  Dade  delegates 
see  pages  32-33,  86,  95,  101,  123,  147,  157,  186,  189,  203,  208,  216,  253,  257, 
262,  263,  265.  The  Dade  (bounty  delegates  were  S.  O.  Hale  and  R.  M.  Parlss 
(sometimes  spelled  Paris)  ibid.,  4. 

11.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  4  (1-1),  1945. 

12.  Ibid.,  July  1  (M). 
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county  seceded  from  Georgia.”^*  Thereupon  “the  impatient  Tatum 
actually  sent  a  secession  proclamation  to  Washington.’’^ 

What  were  the  facts  about  “Uncle  Bob”  Tatum?  There  was 
an  “Uncle  Bob”— Robert  H.  Tatum,  he  was.  It  is  known  that 
he  was  living  in  Dade  County  in  the  1840s,  and  he  was  called 
Colonel  theii.^®  In  i860  he  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives,  not  the  Senate;  and  the  legislature  met  and 
discussed  secession  in  November,  not  May.  And  it  did  not  spend 
much  time  debating  what  to  do  about  secession;  on  November 
20th  the  House  voted  unanimously  to  call  a  convention  to  take 
up  the  question  in  the  following  January.*®  Tatum  was  present 
and  voted  for  the  convention,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to 
voting  for  secession.  A  few  days  before  this  vote  he  had  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  the  United  States  had  no  consti¬ 
tutional  right  to  coerce  a  state  that  wanted  to  secede.  He  added 
that  he  was  opposed  to  submitting  to  Lincoln’s  election,  but  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  put  the  question  to  the  people.*’ 
And  that  question  was  put  to  the  people  in  the  call  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  elected  in  early  January. 

Tatum  was  a  fairly  prominent  member  of  the  House  and  there 
is  no  indication  in  the  official  proceedings  of  that  body  or  in  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  times  that  he  felt  impatience  about 
secession  or  any  other  matter.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
five  to  wait  on  William  L.  Harris,  a  commissioner  from  Mississippi 
to  Georgia,  to  invite  him  to  a  seat  in  the  House  and  to  address 
that  body.  He  was  also  on  a  committee  to  invite  Governor  Joseph 
E.  Brown  to  a  seat  to  hear  Harris.*®  Tatum  made  the  motion  on 
December  19,  i860  that  the  House  adjourn.** 

That  Tatum  made  the  fiery  speech  attributed  to  him  surpasses 
belief.  There  was  no  reason  or  occasion  for  it.  The  official  minutes 

13.  Ihid.,  Jaly  4  (1-3). 

14.  Ihid.,  July  1  (1-1);  'New  York  Times,  July  2  (4-6),  1946. 

16.  George  White,  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  (Savannah,  1849), 
213. 

16.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at 
the  Annual  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Commenced  at  Milledgeville, 
November  7th  1860  (Milledgeville,  1860),  107. 

17.  The  Federal  Union  (Milledgeville),  November  20  (2-3),  1860. 

18.  Journal  of  the  Georgia  House,  1860,  pp.  362,  391. 

19.  Ibid.,  474. 
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of  the  House  give  not  the  slightest  indication  of  such  a  speech, 
and  the  various  newspapers  of  the  state  (including  prominent  ones 
in  Milledgeville,  the  capital)  made  no  mention  of  such  a  speech.*® 
The  correspondents  and  reporters  were  alert  enough  then  to  have 
relished  the  opportunity  to  make  news  out  of  such  a  speech  if  it 
had  been  made. 

There  is  some  basis  in  fact  for  the  statement  that  Tatum  left 
Milledgeville  and  returned  to  Dade  to  call  the  meeting  on  the 
courthouse  square;  but  not  that  he  left  because  the  legislature 
would  do  nothing  except  talk  about  secession.  As  previously  noted, 
on  November  20th  the  House  voted  to  call  the  sovereign  con¬ 
vention,  which  was  what  Tatum  wanted.  Two  days  later,  he  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  “for  a  few  days,  on  special  business.” 
Five  other  members  received  leave  at  the  same  time.*^  He  did  not 
return  until  December  4th.**  Undoubtedly  he  returned  to  Dade 
County;  what  he  did  there  can  only  be  guessed  at,  as  no  records 
have  been  found  and  doubtless  none  exist  to  indicate  his  activities. 
Certainly  it  would  be  illogical  to  infer  that  he  called  the  meeting 
to  vote  Dade  out  of  Georgia  and  of  the  Union  and  then  sent  the 
proclamation  of  independence  to  Washington.  Events  had  so  far 
developed  as  he  wished.  If  he  called  a  meeting,  and  it  is  within 
probability  that  he  did,  his  purpose  was  to  start  an  early  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  election  of  Dade’s  two  delegates  to  the  convention 
and  to  make  sure  that  they  were  secessionists  and  would  vote  for 
secession. 

To  lend  support  to  this  probability,  it  should  be  noted  that  at 
this  time  (before  delegates  to  the  secession  convention  had  been 
chosen)  there  was  no  sure  indication  as  to  what  the  popular  feel- 

20.  The  following  papers  from  Noyember,  1860  through  January  1861, 
were  searched  without  any  reference  to  any  Tatum  secession  speech  being 
found:  Augusta  Weekly  Constitutionalist,  Central  Georgian  (SandersTille), 
Columbus  Enquirer,  Georgia  Weekly  Telegraph  (Macon),  Planters’  Weekly 
(Greensboro),  Star  of  the  South  (Elberton),  and  Southern  Watchman  (Ath¬ 
ens).  As  Dade  County  was  more  a  part  economically  and  geog^raphically  of 
Alabama  and  Tennessee,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  nearby  news¬ 
papers  in  those  states  would  carry  news  of  Dade.  The  Southern  Advocate, 
published  in  HuntsTllle,  Alabama  was  searched  from  November,  1860  to 
June,  1861,  but  no  news  of  Dade  or  Tatum  was  found.  It  was  impossible 
to  locate  a  newspaper  for  this  period  published  in  Chattanooga. 

21.  Journal  of  the  Georgia  House,  1860,  p.  119. 

22.  Ibid.,  208. 
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ing  in  Dade  was  toward  secession.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
i860  Dade  County  had  given  John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  Southern 
candidate,  a  considerable  majority  over  John  Bell  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  conservative  Unionist  candidates.  The  vote  was: 
Breckinridge,  259;  Bell,  177;  Douglas,  23.^®  Though  Breckinridge 
was  the  candidate  Southern  secessionists  voted  for,  it  did  not 
follow  that  all  who  voted  for  him  would  favor  secession.  It  is  also 
pertinent  to  mention  the  fact  that  of  the  many  counties  in  Georgia 
which  had  sent  up  to  the  legislature  resolutions  stating  their  po¬ 
sition,  generally  strongly  secessionist,  Dade  did  not  act  at  all.*^ 
If  Tatum  had  been  in  Dade  instead  of  being  in  Milledgeville,  he 
might  have  directed  the  people  to  pass  such  resolutions. 

Now  he  may  have  felt  that  it  was  the  time  to  act— not  to  take 
Dade  out  of  Georgia  and  the  Union,  but  to  send  secessionist  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention.  There  was  immediate  need  to  head  off 
the  activities  of  the  Dade  senator,  R.  H.  Davis,  who  in  the  Senate 
may  or  may  not  have  voted  for  the  convention,  for  the  minutes 
of  that  body  on  this  issue  provokingly  record  only  that  the  “bill 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed.”"  In  the  House  it  passed  by 
a  roll-call  vote— unanimously,  as  previous  noted.  So,  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  Davis  voted  for  the  convention  bill.  But  he  might 
well  have  done  so  in  the  belief  that  secession  could  be  headed 
off  when  the  convention  met,  by  substituting  the  co-operative 
plan,  which  called  for  a  convention  of  all  the  Southern  States 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  saving  the  Union  with  the  South 
receiving  the  guarantees  of  the  Federal  government  to  its  rights, 
which  it  was  demanding.  In  fact  on  December  14th  Davis  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  co-operation  members  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  designed  to  further  such  a  program.  Senator  Davis  was 
on  the  committee  of  twenty-two  appointed  to  report  business 
for  the  meeting."  Thus  it  appeared  to  be  Tatum  against  Davis 
for  the  affections  of  Dade  G)unty,  and  as  previously  stated,  Dade 

23.  Federal  Union.  November  20  (3-4),  1860. 

24.  The  sets  of  resolutions  sent  up  by  the  Georgia  counties  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Georgia  House,  1H60.  pages  475-535. 

25.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  the  Annual  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Commenced  at  Milledgeville,  November  7th  1860 
(Milledgeville,  1860),  98. 

26.  Columbus  Enquirer,  December  2  (3-2),  1860. 
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County  sent  to  the  convention  two  Union  members,  who  voted 
against  secession. 

Instead  of  becoming  the  overlord  of  the  “independent  state  of 
Dade,”  Tatum  continued  for  the  next  two  years  to  serve  Dade 
County,  as  a  loyal  member  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.*^  Thereafter  he  became  a  justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Dade  County  and  served  throughout  the  war  and  on  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1866.  He  then  became  solicitor  of  the  County  Court  of 
Dade,  and  in  the  course  of  time  his  spirit  passed  on  to  another 
world,  and  it  is  supposed  his  remains  lie  buried  with  myriads  of 
other  Tatums  in  some  one  of  the  many  cemeteries  of  Dade  Coun¬ 
ty.** 

Though  Robert  H.  Tatum  was  commissioned  a  colonel  of  the 
Dade  County  militia  in  1850,  he  did  not  serve  as  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy;  but  his  son  Marion  A.  B.  Tatum,  a  lad  of  only  16 
when  the  war  broke  out,  joined  the  armies  fighting  for  South¬ 
ern  independence.  Later  M.  A.  B.  Tatum,  who  soon  entered  poli¬ 
tics,  served  in  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  and  kept 
the  “name  Tatum  ...  as  familiar  in  Georgia  legislation  as  the 
county  of  Dade  itself.”  And  as  a  contemporary  observed,  “The 
county  had  been  humorously  called  Dade  of  Tatum.”**  M.  A.  B. 
Tatum  long  continued  to  be  a  principal  citizen  of  Dade  until 
he  met  with  a  tragic  and  unusual  accident,  when  in  1 897  attempt¬ 
ing  to  alight  in  the  darkness  from  a  railway  train  in  Athens,  Geor- 


27.  For  Tatum's  record  at  this  time,  see  Journal  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  the  Annual  Session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  Commenced  at  Milledgeville,  November  6th,  1861  (MilledgeTille, 
1861);  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representative  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  i 
the  Annual  Session  .  .  .  November  6th,  1862  (Milledgeville,  1862);  and  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Representatives  at  the  Extra  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  Convened  under  the  Proclamation  of  the  Governor  March 
25th,  186S  (Milledgeville,  1863). 

28.  Records  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta. 
Letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Bryan,  Director,  to  E.  M.  Coulter,  November  30, 
1954.  On  November  26,  1954,  this  writer  visited  several  cemeteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trenton.  Dade  County,  but  was  unable  to  find  the  tomb  of 
Robert  H.  Tatum.  It  is  known  that  he  was  living  as  late  as  June  25,  1873, 
for  on  that  date  he  made  a  deed  to  the  Rising  Fawn  Iron  Company. 

29.  Samuel  A.  Elchols,  Georgia’s  General  Assembly  of  1878,  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Senators,  Representatives,  the  Governor  and  Heads  of  Depart¬ 
ments  (Atlanta,  1878),  225. 
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gia,  he  stepped  out  into  thin  air  on  a  high  railway  bridge  near 
the  depot  and  fell  fifty  feet  to  his  death.*® 

M.  A.  B.  Tatum  had  been  one  of  many  in  Dade  County  who 
heard  the  call  to  battle  from  i86i  to  1865— to  fight  for  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  despite  Dade  County’s  desire  in  i860- 1861  to  remain 
in  the  Union.  When  the  die  was  cast,  Dade  County  citizens  went 
with  their  own  Southern  people.  Early  in  1861,  John  B.  Gordon, 
later  to  become  famous  as  a  Confederate  general,  but  who  at  this 
time  was  engaged  in  mining  activities  in  this  tri-state  region  (liv¬ 
ing  in  Alabama,  getting  his  mail  in  Tennessee,  and  mining  in 
Georgia)  organized  his  well-known  Raccoon  Roughs,  mostly 
from  Dade  County  but  some  from  the  other  two  states.  There¬ 
after  Dade  County  helped  to  keep  the  Roughs  recruited  as  they 
left  their  dead  on  many  battlefields;  and  Dade  County  sent  also 
other  companies  to  war.*^ 

When  the  war  was  over  and  lost  and  time  set  in  to  mellow 
the  tragedy,  Dade  County  began  to  develop  and  celebrate  the 
glorious  tradition  of  the  “storm-cradeled  nation  that  fell.”  By  the 
1890s  reunions  of  the  old  veterans  became  an  annual  occasion  in 
Dade  as  well  as  throughout  the  South.  Big  dinners  were  served, 
generally  reenforced  by  watermelons,  for  the  time  of  the  reunion 
varied  with  the  height  of  the  melon  season.  Speeches  were  made 
in  which  wartimes  were  recalled  and  the  veterans  were  praised 
in  much  oratory.  In  1893  there  were  60  veterans  present  at  the 
celebration  in  Trenton  where  a  crowd  estimated  from  600  to 
1,000  did  them  honor.**  Soon  the  movement  to  erect  Confederate 
monuments  in  every  county  of  the  South,  generated  by  sentiment 
as  well  as  by  the  enterprise  of  monument  companies,  reached 
Dade.  Still  by  1898  Dade  was  without  the  inevitable  monument 
on  the  courthouse  square,  but  the  agitation  for  one  was  mounting. 
“No  county  in  the  state  has  a  better  right  to  be  proud  of  her 
showing  in  the  confederate  [r/V]  service  than  Dade,”  said  the 

30.  state  of  Dade  Newt,  October  1,  1897.  The  date  of  this  paper  should 
have  been  October  22 — the  printer  having  forgotten  to  set  forward  his  date 
for  a  few  issues. 

81.  General  John  B.  Gordon,  Rminiscencea  of  the  Civil  War.  Memorial 
Edition  (New  York,  1904),  3-36. 

32.  State  of  Dade  Newt,  August  25  (3-3),  1893. 
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editor  of  the  local  newspaper,  “and  no  county  has  more  reverence 
for  her  dead  heroes  than  has  Dade.”**  In  Chattanooga,  only  a 
stone’s  throw  up  the  valley,  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
had  held  their  convention  in  1892.  John  B.  Gordon,  now  as  great 
a  professional  veteran  as  he  had  been  a  soldier,  was  present— so 
also  the  remnants  of  his  Dade  County  Raccoon  Roughs  were 
there.*^  These  were  great  days  for  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  veterans.  Indeed,  true  to  the  legend  of  Dade  County’s 
strong  secessionist  sentiment,  there  developed  during  the  war  and 
afterwards  a  strong  Confederate  tradition. 

But  during  all  the  years  since  the  war,  what  was  happening 
in  the  making  of  the  present-day  tradition  of  the  free  state  of 
Dade  having  in  i860  seceded  from  everything  with  which  she 
had  been  connected  politically  and  how  had  the  reputation  that 
“Uncle  Bob”  Tatum  had  gained  in  that  affair,  thrived,  if  at  all? 
The  official  records  and  newspapers  of  i860- 1861  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  these  things;  what  might  passing  time  have  done?  One 
who  would  attempt  to  find  out  is  met  with  some  little  mystery 
and  puzzlement.  It  would  seem  that  John  B.  Gordon  might  have 
remembered  in  his  Renrimscences  “Uncle  Bob”  and  his  proclama¬ 
tion  of  secession— as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  affairs  there  and  then, 
raising  his  Raccoon  Roughs.  Yet  General  Gordon  gives  no  in¬ 
timation  of  any  such  person  or  happening.*®  Isaac  W.  Avery,  who 
was  not  there  but  who  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  state  and 
wrote  much  of  it  down  in  his  book  The  History  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  from  18^0  to  1881  did  not  write  a  word  about  Tatum 
and  the  secession  of  Dade.*®  Bill  Arp  (Charles  H.  Smith),  who 
lived  in  Rome  up  toward  the  Dade-Tatum  country  and  who  wrote 
a  great  many  sketches  about  the  war  and  wartimes  and  about 
everything  else  he  could  think  of,  would  have  found  Tatum  and 
Dade,  humorous  or  serious,  rare  meat  for  his  literary  table;  but 
if  he  wrote  such  a  sketch,  it  is  buried  deeply  in  some  newspaper, 
never  to  have  been  resurrected  by  him  to  reappear  in  the  various 

33.  Ibid.,  January  27  (2-1),  1898. 

34.  Ibid.,  May  6  (3-2).  1892. 

35.  Gordon.  Reminiscence$,  3-36. 

36.  Copyrighted  in  1881.  Arery  treats  this  legislatlTe  session  at  consid¬ 
erable  length.  See  pages  124-67. 
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books  of  his  sketches  which  he  published.*’  Lucian  Lamar  Knight 
lived  too  late  to  have  known  first-hand  anything  relating  to 
secession  and  war,  but  in  searching  out  information  with  which 
to  fill  his  books  he  had  a  flair  for  the  kind  of  men  and  incidents 
as  Tatum  and  the  secession  of  Dade  were.  Without  discovering 
this  man  and  his  big  event,  Knight  filled  two  volumes  of  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Famous  Georgians,  Embracing  Episodes  and  Incidents 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Great  Men  of  the  State,  also  an  Appendix  De¬ 
voted  to  Extracts  from  Speeches  and  Addresses,  also  two  volumes 
of  Georgia's  Land?narks,  Memorials  and  Legends,  and  six  volumes 
of  A  Standard  History  of  Georgia  and  Georgians. 

Yet  all  this  ignorance  or  ignoring  of  Tatum  and  Dade  is  some¬ 
what  puzzling,  for  there  were  hints  of  something  unusual  up  Dade¬ 
way.  The  “State  of  Dade”  was  a  current  expression  not  long 
after  the  war;  it  is  possible  that  it  was  current  during  the  war, 
and  even  before  the  war!  In  1880,  this  expression  was  used  in  a 
light  and  reminiscent  communication  in  the  Dade  County  Ga¬ 
zette  and  a  few  years  later  the  Dade  County  Weekly  Times 
set  apart  a  column  entitled  “News  in  the  State  of  Dade.”**  In  early 
1891  the  advent  of  a  newspaper  for  Dade  County  was  announced 
by  a  neighboring  editor:  “The  State  of  Dade  News  is  the  name 
of  a  newspaper  that  has  bobbed  up  in  Trenton  to  sing  the  praises 
of  Dade  County.”**  True  enough  this  paper  had  begun  publica¬ 
tion  in  early  May  under  that  title;  and  it  would  seem  that  having 
so  emphasized  the  expression  in  the  name  of  this  newspaper  the 
editor  might  have  had  now  and  then  something  to  say  about  the 
origin  of  the  expression  or  something  about  Tatum  and  the  se¬ 
cession  of  Dade.  A  search  of  this  paper  for  the  next  ten  years 


37.  The  following  are  collections  of  Bill  Arp’s  sketches:  Bill  Arp,  80 
Called.  A  Bide  Shoto  of  the  Southern  Side  of  the  War  (New  York,  1866); 
Bill  Arp's  Peace  Papers  (New  York,  1873);  Bill  Arp's  Scrap  Book;  Humor 
and  Philosophy.  Letters  “Pendente  Lite.”  Letters  Historic,  Domestic  and 
Pastoral,  vcith  Some  True  Stories  Added  (Atlanta,  1884);  The  Farm  and 
the  Fireside;  Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  in  War  and  in  Peace.  Written  and 
Published  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Good  People  at  Home,  and  Dedi¬ 
cated  Especially  to  Mothers  and  Children  (Atlanta,  1891). 

38.  Dade  County  Gazette,  February  26  (2-2).  1880. 

39.  For  example  see  issue  tor  April  30  (2-2),  1884. 

40.  The  Public  Ledger  (Kensington,  Walker  County,  Georgia),  quoted  in 
the  State  of  Dade  Netos,  May  29  (2-1),  1891. 
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(its  whole  lifetime)  revealed  no  interest  that  either  the  editor 
or  any  correspondent  had  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  a  search  of  all 
known  copies  of  Dade  County  newspapers,  from  1879  to  1908, 
was  rewarded  by  not  an  inkling  of  concern  that  anyone  in  Dade 
County  had  in  capitalizing  on  the  secession  tradition— even  in  the 
face  of  Confederate  veterans’  reunions  with  all  the  oratory  and 
reminiscing  of  wartimes.*^ 

Yet  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  legend  and 
its  antiquity.  But  it  was  a  legend  which  thrived  more  by  word 
of  mouth  than  by  the  printed  word.  In  1954,  some  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  Dade  County  think  they  remembered  to  have  heard 
in  their  youth  the  story  of  Tatum  and  the  secession  of  Dade.^* 
Undoubtedly  linking  Dade  with  secession  of  some  sort  had  come 
to  be  part  of  the  folklore  of  that  comer  of  the  world  very  soon 
after  the  war,  if  not  during  it  or  even  before.  Indeed,  because 
of  her  isolation,  if  for  no  other  reason,  Dade  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  different— sometimes  humorously  so.  In  1870  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  published  a  burlesque  on  Dade,  in  the  form  of  a 
speech  which  one  of  its  citizens  was  said  to  have  made  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  office.  And  here  in  this  very  speech,  might  have  been 
planted  the  acorn  which  grew  by  the  moisture  of  the  spoken  word 
rather  than  by  the  ink  of  the  printed  word,  into  that  mighty  oak— 
that  Dade  seceded  from  Georgia  and  did  not  return  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  According  to  the  Times ,  “A  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Dade  called  upon  us  yesterday,  and  handed  us  the  following, 
which  he  assured  us  was  an  almost  verbatim  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  a  candidate  for  Representative  at  Trenton  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1870. 

^Tellow  Citizens:— \  am  A.  G.,  the  Sunny  South  the  world  over. 

41.  The  papers  searched  were:  Dade  County  Gazette,  1879-1882;  Dade 
County  Weekly  Timet,  1884-1888;  Dade  County  Newt,  1888-1889;  State  of 
Dade  }fewi,  1891-1910;  Dade  County  Sentinel,  1901-1907;  Dade  County  Timet, 
1908. 

42.  R.  M.  Morrison,  Ordinary  of  Dade  County,  remembered  that  in  the 
early  1900s  when  be  was  a  boy  he  attended  an  old  soldiers’  reunion  in 
Chattanooga  where  he  saw  all  the  Dade  veterans  wearing  a  ribbon  with 
"State  of  Dade”  written  on  it.  This  writer’s  interview  with  him  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1964,  in  Trenton,  Georgia.  He  said  that  his  mother,  now  83  years 
old,  remembered  as  a  girl  to  have  heard  the  story  of  Dade’s  seceding.  This 
writer’s  interview  with  him,  November  26,  1964,  in  Trenton,  Georgia. 
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I  was  bom  in  old  Buncombe  county  North  Carolina.  I  have  been 
in  Dade  feller  citizens,  thirteen  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  asked  for  office. 

“I  am  for  secession.  1  am  in  favor  of  seceding  Dade  from  the 
balance  of  the  world  and  making  an  independent  Nation  of  her. 

“We  have  natural  boundaries,  there  is  the  Lookout  Mountain 
on  the  East,  Racoon  Mountain  on  the  West,  and  old  Bob  Parish’s 
hog  lot  on  the  North,  and,  well.  I’ll  be  d—d  if  I  know  what  is  on 
the  South,  unless  it  is  Bob  Fatum’s  [Tatum’s]  Sulpher  Spring 
Branch.  Dade  has  a  population  of  twenty-five  million  if  you  will 
add  four  of  them  round  O’s,  and  that  is  easy  done  for  they  are 
about  the  shape  of  the  ring  in  my  ox  yoke  feller  citizens.  Just  look 
at  the  resourses  [«V]  of  Dade,  we  have  minerals  of  all  kinds,  rail¬ 
roads,  mills  and  cotton  gins.”  And  on  this  key,  the  speech  con¬ 
tinued.^® 

The  earliest  account  found  in  print,  of  Dade  having  actually 
seceded,  appeared  in  1886  in  the  Dade  County  Weekly  TimeSj 


43.  The  remainder  of  the  speech  follows:  “There  Is  Joah  McCullum  who 
owns  a  mine  that  contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  stone  coal, 
caudle  coal  and  the  devil  know  what  else,  all  in  the  same  mine. 

“There  is  the  Cherokee  Iron  Works,  under  the  management  of  that  d-d 
old  carpetbagger  McClain,  that  has  not  sense  enough  to  manage  the  run¬ 
ning  gear  of  a  duck  nest,  then  there  is  Stanston’s  A.  &  C.  R.  R.  that  will 
give  you  a  free  pass  to  the  lower  end  of  the  road  to  get  to  charge  you  three 
prices  to  bring  you  back. 

“Look  at  our  mills  gentlemen — there  is  Curetion’s  mill,  Sitton’s  mill,  Wil¬ 
kinson’s  mill,  Hook’s  mill,  and  Miltch  Pope’s  d-d  old  cotton  gin. 

“Feller  citizens,  look  at  our  cities,  there  is  Morganville  with  nothing  but 
the  ville,  for  Morgan  lives  a  mile  off;  then  there  is  Trenton,  the  home  of 
one  of  my  opponents,  Dick  Graham.  I  understand,  gentlemen,  that  Dick 
Graham  says  I  am  bald  headed.  Dick  had  better  be  a  little  careful  about 
saying  to  me,  go  up  thou  good  bald  head,  for  there  is  she  Bears  and  he 
Bears  too,  in  the  mountains  of  Dade,  but  the  Bear  that  eats  Dick  will  have 
a  digestive  organ  of  forty-horse  power  if  it  digests  him,  head,  hair,  and  all. 
Then  there  is  Rising  Fawn,  the  home  of  another  of  my  opponents,  little 
fisty  Lee  Tidwell,  who  is  looking  around  Just  like  any  other  fiste  among 
big  dogs. 

“Feller-citizens,  I  have  noticed  all  my  opponents  as  I  passed  along,  except 
Morgan.  I  have  only  this  to  say  gentlemen;  the  Bible  commands  us  to  mul¬ 
tiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  Morgan  has  been  married  forty  years,  and 
there  is  none  but  him  and  his  wife  yet.  I  dont  think  it  is  right,  gentlemen, 
to  elect  a  man  that  has  not  helped  to  increase  the  number  of  his  country’s 
defenders. 

“Feller-citizens,  I  will  continue  my  speech  at  the  appointment.  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention.  We  will  now  adjourn  to  the  grocery."  Quoted  in 
Southern  Watchman,  December  14  (1-3),  1870.  This  skit  caught  the  fancy 
of  newspaper  editors,  who  copied  it  widely.  For  another  example,  see  Ether- 
ton  (Ga.)  Gazette,  December  21  (1,  3),  1870. 
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which  was  reprinted  from  the  Fort  Payne  (Alabama)  Journal. 
It  was  in  a  correspondent’s  description  of  his  journey  to  the  coal 
mines  of  Dade.  “On  the  northwest  comer  of  Georgia,”  wrote 
this  traveler,  “lies  the  county  of  Dade.  This  is  known  to  the 
neighboring  regions  as  the  free  State  of  Dade,  owing  not  only 
to  the  wild  mountainous  character  of  the  region,  whose  few  and 
scattered  inhabitants  are  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings,  but 
because  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  they  openly  seceded  from 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Confederacy,  and  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  a  freedom  which  they  virtually  maintain  today.”** 

This  account  adds  somewhat  to  the  confused  mix-up  of  fancy 
and  fact.  If  Dade  seceded  from  the  Confederacy  that  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  the  county  did  vote  against  secession 
from  the  Union  in  the  Georgia  sovereign  convention,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  had  no  desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  Confederacy.  But  it  would 
be  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  fact  that  Dade  County  did 
send  the  Raccoon  Roughs  and  other  Confederate  soldiers  to  the 
war  to  fight  for  independence— not  for  Dade  but  for  the  South— 
and  it  would  be  further  out  of  keeping  with  the  strong  Con¬ 
federate  tradition  that  thrived  in  Dade  County  after  the  war,  and 
led  to  the  great  jubilee  of  1945. 

Yet  there  is  in  this  traveler’s  story  a  suggestion  of  the  strongest 
reason  for  the  expression  “State  of  Dade”— and  that  is  its  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  Georgia.  Until  very  recently  it  was  impossible 
to  enter  Dade  County  from  Georgia,  except  by  perilous  climbing 
on  foot  up  and  down  the  steep  slopes  of  a  range  of  mountains 
completely  cutting  the  county  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state.  The 
roads  to  Dade  led  through  Tennessee  or  Alabama— and  so  Dade 
was  in  fact  a  lost  province— belonging  geographically  to  Tennes¬ 
see  or  Alabama.  Dade  was  for  a  hundred  years  a  complete  eco¬ 
nomic  appendage  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  So  here  is  logic 
enough  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  expression  “State  of  Dade”  or 
“Independent  State  of  Dade.”  These  expressions  arose  not  because 
“Uncle  Bob”  Tatum  was  said  to  have  made  a  speech  in  Milledgc- 
ville,  taking  Dade  out  of  Georgia,  but  because  the  Lord  sent  down 

44.  Dade  County  Timet,  October  16  (2-2),  1886. 
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Lookout  Mountain  across  the  northwest  comer  of  the  state  and 
fenced  Dade  off  from  Georgia. 

But  this  explanation  does  not  entirely  dispose  of  the  legend  of 
Dade  having  seceded  from  Georgia  because  Georgia  was  so  tardy 
in  her  own  seceding.  Undoubtedly  Robert  H.  Tatum  did  do 
something  during  his  absence  from  the  legislature  in  November 
and  early  December,  i860;  and  what  he  likely  did,  as  before 
suggested,  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  and  around 
Trenton  and  try  to  harangue  them  into  electing  delegates  to  the 
convention,  who  would  help  vote  Georgia  out  of  the  Union— 
and  in  this  he  failed.*®  But  in  failing  here,  he  gained  eternal  fame 
for  making  a  spieech  in  the  Georgia  legislature,  which  he  never 
made.  But  such  is  history  when  done  by  amateur  historians  and 
the  makers  of  legends. 


45.  But  this  might  have  been  a  little  early  to  start  campaigning,  as  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  was  not  to  be  held  until  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  following. 


McEachern  Memorial  Methodist  Church 

By  Walter  McElreath* 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
McElachem  Memorial  Methodist  Church  is  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  settlement  of  Cobb  County.  A  complete  history  of  this 
church,  if  that  were  possible,  would  be  substantially  a  history  of 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located  and  a  typical  segment  of 
the  settlement  of  North  Georgia  and  the  development  of  the  social 
life  of  that  region. 

Under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  December  26,  1831, 
Georgia  took  action  to  actually  and  effectually  assert  its  title  and 
right  of  occupation  of  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  lying 
west  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  north  of  Carroll  County 
by  surveying  these  lands,  disposing  of  them  by  a  land  lottery,  and 
opening  them  to  settlement.  By  the  fall  of  1832,  the  survey  of 
those  lands  was  completed.  A  lottery  at  Milledgeville  was  held 
in  October,  1832,  and  Cobb  County  was  organized  in  that  year. 

Although  the  Indians  remained  in  their  villages  and  were  not 
removed  until  1835,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1833  white  settlers 
began  to  pour  into  the  new  territory  from  the  older  portions  of 
Georgia  and  some  other  states.  Except  for  a  few  small  clearings 
tilled  by  the  Indians,  Cobb  County  at  the  beginning  of  1833  was 
an  unbroken  forest.  The  furtive  deer  flitted  across  the  roads  by 
which  the  settlers  came,  and  droves  of  wild  turkeys  roamed 
through  the  forests. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  first  rush  of  settlers  in  1833  were, 
in  the  main,  landless  people  of  small  means,  who  rushed  in  to 
claim  the  lands  drawn  in  the  Cherokee  Land  Lottery  or  lands 
which  they  had  bought  from  successful  drawers.  Their  first  task 
was  to  build  log  cabins  and  to  clear  small  tracts  around  them 
for  cultivation. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  remembrance  of  a  man  lasts  in  a 
community  for  a  hundred  years  unless  he  founds  a  family  which 

*Fonnerl7  a  well-known  lawyer  in  Atlanta.  He  died  in  1951. 
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remains  in  the  same  locality;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  it  is  impossible,  at  least  for  the  present  writer, 
to  know  who  were  any  of  the  original  settlers  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  McLand  Community. 

W’hat  became  of  the  people  who  came  into  Cobb  County  in 
the  first  migration?  In  my  early  youth,  say,  forty  years  after  the 
first  settlers  came,  there  were,  scattered  over  the  country,  many 
old  abandoned  home  places  marked  by  an  old  chimney,  stand¬ 
ing  stark  in  its  ghostly  loneliness  surrounded  by  a  few  old  fruit 
trees,  among  them  the  old  field  sugar  pear,  a  glorious  contrast 
to  the  insipid  fruit  of  the  present  day. 

Following  soon  after  the  first  migration,  other  people  of  greater 
prominence  and  larger  means  began  to  filter  in.  These  people  built 
better  homes,  became  leading  citizens,  fixed  the  standard  of 
civilization  in  their  communities,  and  left  families  which  persisted 
and  carried  on  the  work  of  their  fathers.  Evidence  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  quality  of  some  of  those  people  who  settled  in  or  near 
the  McLand  Community  remains  in  the  Darby,  Manning,  Hub¬ 
bard,  and  Cheney  homes  on  the  Sandtown  Road  and  the  homes 
built  by  the  Lindleys  and  Kisers  around  Powder  Springs,  some 
of  which  still  remain. 

The  period  of  migration  to  Cobb  County  continued  for  about 
ten  years,  and  may  be  said  to  have  leveled  off  about  1844.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  period,  David  Newton  McEachem  with  his 
wife,  E.  M.  A.  White,  both  of  whom  were  reared  and  then  lived 
in  the  community  in  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina,  in  which 
was  located  the  celebrated  Rocky  River  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  they  were  probably  members,  loaded  their  household  ef¬ 
fects  on  a  large  covered  Conestoga  wagon  and  drove  the  long 
miles  to  the  new  lands  of  North  Georgia.  They  settled  where 
the  old  McEachern  residence,  recently  restored,  now  stands,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  where  the  present  McEachem  Me¬ 
morial  Church  is  located.  About  the  same  time,  his  brother-in- 
law,  David  J.  Newell,  whose  wife,  Theodocia  White,  was  a  sister 
of  E.  M.  A.  White,  came  into  the  neighborhood  and  settled  on 
the  Villa  Rica  Road  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Post  Oak  Church. 
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A  few  years  later,  Samuel  C.  Taylor  married  Fanny  Newell, 
a  daughter  of  David  J.  and  Theodocia  Newell,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  adjoining  the  Newell  farm  on  the  east.  In  the  same  period, 
W.  Winfield  Scott  and  his  wife,  Rosanna,  settled  on  the  Hack 
Road  (the  McLand-Marietta  Road)  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  the  present  church.  These  were  early  pioneer  citizens  of  the 
community,  who  came  on  the  heels  of  the  first  migration. 

Another  prominent  pioneer  citizen  of  the  community  was  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  D.  DuPree,  who  settled  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
down  the  creek  southeast  of  the  McEachern  home  and  built,  what 
was  for  that  day,  a  handsome  home,  tastefully  gardened  about 
with  the  old-fashioned  shrubbery  and  flowers  which  made  the 
Southern  ante-bellum  homes  so  attractive.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Midway  Presbyterian  Church  near  Lost  Mountain. 

Early  Settlers.  The  people  who  first  settle  a  community  set  its 
social  standards,  found  its  institutions,  and  give  a  character  to  the 
community  which  persists  indefinitely.  No  community  was  ever 
more  fortunate  in  its  founders  than  the  McLand  (immunity. 
Each  of  the  men  mentioned  above,  as  pioneer  settlers,  deserve  a 
thum  nail  sketch. 

David  Newton  McEachern,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  was  bom  on 
January  15,  1814,  the  son  of  James  McEachern,  bom  September 
20,  1778.  He  died  on  May  29,  1847  and  is  buried  at  Powder 
Springs.  After  his  marriage  to  Esther  Mary  Ann  White,  D.  N. 
McEachern  removed  to  the  McLand  community,  as  above  stated. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  pronounced  individuality,  marked  by 
an  absolute  self-mastery  which  held  him  constantly  and  con¬ 
sistently  tme  to  his  convictions.  He  was  humorless,  never  known 
to  tell  a  joke  or  to  laugh  at  one.  In  a  day  when  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  was  almost  a  universal  habit,  he  was  a  strict 
teetotaler.  He  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form;  was  self-opinion¬ 
ated,  but  not  contentiously  so.  During  the  long  period  that  he  was 
the  head  of  a  family,  he  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  morning, 
every  evening  before  retiring,  and  had  family  prayers.  He  ac¬ 
quired  an  estate  of  about  a  thousand  acres,  some  of  it  excellent 
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land,  upon  which  he  raised  large  crops  and  lived  a  life  of  almost 
prodigal  extravagance,  as  country  comforts  go.  The  hospitality 
of  his  home  was  unbounded.  The  latch-string  was  always  out  to 
the  Methodist  preachers,  who  often  came  unbidden.  McEachem 
took  a  keen  and  influential  interest  in  public  affairs.  For  a  time 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Cobb  County  Democratic  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  his  district  for  many  years. 
In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  he  held  an  appointment  by  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  to  look  after  the  wives  and 
widows  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.  His  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  church  which  now  bears  the  McEachem  name  and  his  life¬ 
long  service  to  it  will  be  told  later. 

David  J.  Newell  died  on  July  3,  1869;  consequently  the  present 
writer  knows  little  of  him  except  that  he  left  the  reputation  of 
having  been  a  good  citizen,  and  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters 
who  became  members  of  the  church  whose  history  we  are  now 
writing.  Some  of  his  descendants  are  now  leading  members  of  the 
Powder  Springs  Methodist  Church.  His  wife,  Theodocia— “Aunt 
Docia,”  as  she  was  always  called— survived  her  husband  until 
January  10,  1882.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  character  and  bright 
intellect,  but  in  her  extreme  old  age  her  memory  became  con¬ 
fused.  In  these  latter  days,  she  told  how  the  stars  fell  in  1833, 
and  how  she  went  out  behind  the  garden  and  picked  up  her  apron 
full  of  them. 

Samuel  C.  Taylor  was  an  industrious  and  prosperous  farmer, 
a  prominent  citizen,  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and  of  a  singularly  gentle 
and  lovable  disposition.  He  reared  a  large  family,  all  of  whom 
became  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

William  Winfield  Scott  died  on  March  29,  1863,  leaving  his 
widow,  Rosanna,  and  a  large  family  of  children.  She  reared  her 
family  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Ebenezer  Church. 

Confraternity  of  Worshippers.  The  above  named  are  specially 
mentioned  because  they  were  pioneers  in  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship  in  the  community  and  the  McElachem  church. 
Like  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  the  early  settlers  of  Cobb 
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County  brought  with  them  their  religious  proclivities  and  a  desire 
for  education.  Of  formal  education  they  had  little;  but  many  of 
them  were  well  read.  The  first  public  institution  in  the  community 
was,  no  doubt,  a  log  school  house. 

In  the  first  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  what  is  now  the 
McLand  community,  there  were  too  few  people  of  any  one  de¬ 
nomination  to  found  and  support  a  church.  In  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  McEachern  Memorial  Methodist  Church  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  present  church  building  on  June 
5,  1932,  it  is  said:  “In  the  early  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty’s 
a  group  of  pioneer  neighbors  met  together  in  a  log  cabin  on  the 
plantation  of  the  Rev.  Ben  DuPree,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
organized  a  church.  The  first  group  of  members  was  composed 
of  several  different  denominations  and  the  Presbyterian  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  first  meeting  house  also  became  the  first  pastor.” 

This  confraternity  of  worshippers,  which  culminated  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Methodist  Church  in  the  community,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  people  of  several  different  religious  denominations,  had 
no  unity  and,  probably,  never  had  any  formal  rules  of  govern¬ 
ment;  but  it  had  a  higher  fundamental  unity  in  the  unquenchable 
desire  of  its  members  for  companionship  in  divine  worship.  No 
record  of  the  organization  of  this  group  being  in  existence,  if  any 
was  ever  made,  it  cannot  now  be  known  with  certainty  what  was 
the  date  of  the  organization.  Two  dates  have  come  down  in  oral 
tradition— one  1835  and  the  other  1837.  The  latter  date  is  the 
most  probable.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  it  was 
in  the  early  years  after  the  first  migration  of  people  into  the 
community  and  before  the  organization  of  Ebenezer  Church. 

Ebenezer  Church.  After  this  group  had  worshipped  together 
for  some  time,  how  long  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  they  realized 
the  need  of  organizing  themselves  into  a  regular  church.  They 
agreed  among  themselves  that  the  church  to  be  organized  would 
be  of  that  denomination  to  which  the  largest  number  of  the  group 
belonged,  which  was  the  Methodist  Church.  Accordingly  the 
Ebenezer  Church  was  organized. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  exact  date  of  the  organization  of 
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Ebenezer  Church  cannot  now  be  determined.  An  exhaustive 
examination  has  been  made  of  the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ferences  in  the  library  of  the  School  of  Theology  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  copies  of  all  such  minutes  are  preserved.  The  first 
time  a  Cherokee  District  in  a  Georgia  Conference  is  mentioned 
is  in  the  Minutes  of  1836.  In  1838,  a  Marietta  Mission  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time.  The  appointment  for  the  Marietta  Mission 
for  1839  was  Russell  W.  Johnson,  with  one  to  be  supplied.  It  is 
possible,  but  it  cannot  be  positively  determined,  that  he  served 
the  Ebenezer  Church.  In  the  Conference  of  1846,  the  Cherokee 
District  was  changed  to  Marietta  District.  If  the  Ebenezer  Church 
had  been  organized  at  that  time,  it  was  in  this  district. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Powder  Springs  Circuit  is  in  the 
Minutes  of  1847,  when  Rev.  J.  B.  C.  Quillian  was  assigned  to  it. 
In  the  Minutes  of  1849,  the  charge  is  called  the  “Powder  Springs 
Mission,”  and  Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Smith  was  assigned  to  it.  It  is 
possible,  though  it  cannot  now  be  conclusively  proved,  that  the 
Ebenezer  Church  was  organized  sometime  prior  to  1840,  and 
existed  as  a  mission  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Marietta  Mission 
until  a  pastor  was  regularly  assigned  to  it  in  1847.  A  list  of  all 
assignments  to  the  Circuit,  including  the  Ebenezer  Church,  is 
attached  to  this  history. 

No  roll  of  the  first  members  of  the  Ebenezer  Church  now  be¬ 
ing  in  existence,  only  two  persons  can  now  be  positively  iden¬ 
tified  as  charter  members— D.  N.  McEachem  and  Mrs.  Rosanna 
Scott.  No  doubt  the  other  members  of  their  families  joined  as 
soon  as  the  organization  was  effected. 

/.  B.  C.  Quillian.  The  Ebenezer  Church  was  fortunate  in  its 
first  regular  pastor.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  C.  Quillian  was  of  a  gentle 
and  Christian-like  disposition,  of  a  poetic  and  apocalyptic  style  and 
manner  of  preaching,  which  was  illustrated  in  permanent  form 
by  his  book  The  Star  of  Redemption.  This  book  was  published 
in  his  early  age  and  had  a  wide  circulation  among  Methodist 
people.  His  incumbency  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Ei)enezer  Church 
lingered  long  years  in  the  affectionate  memory  of  the  people  of 
Ebenezer. 
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Camp  Meetings.  About  the  time  of,  or  soon  after,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Ebenezer  Church,  the  people  of  the  Ebenezer  and 
the  Powder  Springs  communities  got  together  and  planned  the 
establishment  of  a  camp  ground.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan 
certain  trustees,  selected  for  the  purpose,  acquired  a  large  tract 
of  land,  probably  the  entire  land  lot,  on  a  part  of  wWch  the 
present  McElachem  Memorial  Methodist  Church  is  now  located, 
and  established  on  it  the  “Powder  Springs  Camp  Ground.”  On 
this  tract,  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  present  church, 
a  large  camp  meeting  shed  was  erected  under  which,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  camp  meeting  season  revival  services  were  held.  At  that  time 
the  whole  area  was  covered  with  fine  old  oak  trees,  and  the  camp 
meeting  tabernacle  was  set  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove. 

Early  Buildings.  To  the  west,  beginning  where  the  Varner 
store  is  now  located,  and  extending  due  south  for  about  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  was  built  a  row  of  “tents,”  or  rude  cabins, 
in  which  the  tenters  lived  during  camp  meeting  times.  A  short 
distance  south  of  the  southern  end  of  this  row  of  tents  and  across 
the  road  leading  to  Powder  Springs,  the  parsonage  of  the  Powder 
Springs  Circuit  was  erected.  East  of  the  present  church  building, 
with  its  west  front  about  where  the  eastern  wall  of  the  present 
Sunday  School  Annex  is  located,  stood  the  first  Ebenezer  Church 
building.  This  was  a  large  weatherboarded  structure,  unceiled 
and  unheated,  without  glass  windows,  with  wooden  shutters  to 
be  closed  in  cold  or  inclement  weather.  The  building  was  lighted 
with  tallow  candles,  and  evening  services  began  at  “early  candle¬ 
light.”  To  sit  through  a  long  service  in  this  unheated  building 
on  a  cold  winter  day  was  a  severe  penance  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  the  doxology  probably  came  as  a  welcome  from  extreme 
discomfort.  A  log  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
some  distance  south  of  the  church.  These  were  the  buildings 
which  stood  on  the  Camp  Ground  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

Life  of  Early  Settlers.  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Powder  Springs  Camp  Ground,  its  site  became  a  popular  and 
important  center.  It  is  said  that  some  people  drove  sixty  miles 
to  attend  the  camp  meetings.  From  the  fact  that  the  parsonage 
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of  the  Powder  Springs  Grcuit  was  located  here,  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  Ebenezer  Church  was  founded  before  there  was 
a  Methodist  Church  at  Powder  Springs.  The  parsonage  remained 
at  the  Camp  Ground  until  sometime  in  the  1870’s  and  Ebenezer 
was  the  leading  church  in  the  Powder  Springs  Circuit. 

The  period  from  1833  to  1861  was  the  beginning  of  an  era 
in  the  history  of  North  Georgia— and  the  end.  The  lands  were 
fresh  and  the  farmers  increased  their  operations  from  year  to  year 
by  new  clearings.  Large  crops  of  com  and  wheat  were  raised 
which  were  ground  at  the  mills  located  on  the  local  streams. 
Droves  of  cattle  fattened  on  the  free  pasturage  of  the  forest  and 
swamps.  They  furnished  butter  and  milk  and  were  slaughtered 
for  beef.  Their  hides  were  tanned  at  the  local  tanyards  in  the 
Ebenezer  community,  and  from  them  Bill  Travick,  the  colored  lo¬ 
cal  shoemaker,  made  the  shoes  and  boots  for  the  community.  Run¬ 
ning  at  large  on  the  range,  every  farmer  had  a  flock  of  sheep 
which  furnished  the  wool  which  was  carded  and  spun  at  home 
and  woven  on  the  domestic  loom.  The  wagons  and  plow  stocks 
were  made  at  the  local  blacksmith  shops.  To  use  a  country  phase, 
the  people  of  that  day  “lived  at  home  and  boarded  at  the  same 
place.” 

The  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  modes  of  travel  tended  to 
limit  travel  to  a  narrow  area,  except  on  occasions  of  special  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  significance  of  these  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Mc- 
Land  community,  as  it  now  is,  is  that  this  local  self-sufficiency 
gave  to  each  community  a  certain  degree  of  communal  isolation 
and  individuality.  Consequently  it  happened  that  one  community 
in  which  a  church  and  school  were  founded  and  properly  main¬ 
tained  and  attended  would  be  law  abiding,  sober  and  literate, 
while  another  community,  not  ten  miles  distant,  in  which  there 
was  no  church  or  school,  might  be  brawling,  inebriate  and  com¬ 
paratively  less  literate. 

Soldiers  for  the  Confederacy.  On  May  31,  1861,  the  greatest 
event  occurred  at  the  Powder  Springs  Camp  Ground  which  ever 
took  place  there.  On  that  day  Company  D  of  the  Seventh  Georgia 
Regiment  of  the  Confederate  Volunteers  met  there  for  its  final 
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muster  and  its  departure  to  join  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  people  from  miles  around  came  to  see  them  off,  bringing 
presents.  In  the  late  afternoon,  after  a  great  feast,  this  devoted 
band  marched  away  to  Marietta  to  take  the  cars  to  Charleston 
where  they  trained  for  a  short  time  on  Sullivan’s  Island  and  then 
left  for  Harpers  Ferry  and  Winchester  and,  in  July,  to  Manassas, 
where  on  July  21st,  the  Seventh  and  Elighth  Georgia  Regiments 
met  the  first  great  charge  of  the  Federal  army.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Ward  and  one  of  the  Pharr  brothers  were  killed  in  the  first  battle 
of  the  war,  and  the  other  Pharr  brother  was  killed  on  the  last 
day  at  Petersburg.  Before  the  war  was  over  many>  of  Company  D 
were  killed  or  died  of  disease.^ 


1.  The  roster  of  Company  D  containing  the  names  of  those  who  served 
from  the  McLand  Community  was  as  follows;  Thomas  S.  Moyer,  Captain; 
John  B.  Lindley,  Captain;  Elisha  H.  Lindley,  Ist  Lt.;  John  F.  Kiser,  2nd 
Lt.;  Joseph  K.  Moon,  Jr.,  2nd  Lt.;  Thomas  J.  Hardage,  1st  Sgt.;  Jesse  L. 
Dobbs,  2nd  Sgt.;  Samnuel  F.  Mayes,  3rd  Sgt.;  Daniel  W.  Johns,  4th  Sgt.; 
John  W.  Newell,  1st  Corp.;  James  M.  Lindley,  2nd  Corp.;  Ephraim  Bishop, 
3rd  Corp.;  William  S.  Varner,  4th  Corp.;  Pinkney  Anderson,  Thomas  Ander¬ 
son,  L.  M.  Attaway,  Henry  H.  Baggett,  James  Baggett,  John  W.  Baggett, 
John  F.  Bellinger,  Hiram  Bobo,  Troy  J.  Bookout,  Mathew  W.  Bowman,  John 
H.  Brake,  William  Brown,  James  W.  Burch,  Joseph  D.  Butler,  William  E. 
Butner,  Nathaniel  M.  Calder,  Sr.,  Nathaniel  M.  Calder,  Jr.,  William  N.  Conant, 
James  N.  Clay,  Jasper  L.  Clay,  John  H.  Cleveland,  William  Cleveland,  Jacob 
S.  Clonts,  Mayberry  Cooksey,  James  A.  Cotten,  James  F.  Cotten,  Asa 
Darby,  George  W.  Darby,  John  T.  Darnell,  William  C.  Dixon  Aderine 
Dobbins,  George  W.  Duke,  Noah  S.  Duke,  Francis  M.  Duncan,  John  B. 
Duncan,  John  W.  Ellis,  Peter  Ensley,  William  H.  Florence,  John  C. 
Fults,  Thomas  C.  Gazaway,  B.  A.  George,  D.  E.  Glaze,  William  C.  Green, 
James  M.  Griggs,  Jesse  N.  Hardage,  W.  A.  Hawkins,  Alexander  Hays, 
Ansley  Hays,  Charles  T.  Hendrix  (or  Hendricks),  John  N.  Henley,  W. 
P.  Homer,  John  A.  Hunter,  John  T.  Irwin,  George  W.  James,  Samuel 
W.  James,  William  M.  James,  Zacbarian  M.  James,  Thomas  F.  (or  E.) 
Jett,  Rice  E.  Kiker,  James  E.  Lennox,  James  E.  Levell,  James  S.  Lewis, 
Augustus  H.  Lindley,  Jonathan  F.  Lindley,  William  R.  Lindley,  A.  H. 
Lovingood,  Charles  W.  Manning,  Reuben  Martin,  Joseph  S.  Mathews,  Allen 
May  (Mayes),  John  Mayes,  William  F.  Meadows,  L.  Carter  Meek,  David 
Mitchell,  Henry  Mitchell,  Luke  W.  Mixell,  Stephen  C.  Moon,  David  V.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Robert  R.  Murray,  A.  J.  McCurdy,  Darnell  C.  McDonald,  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  William  A.  McElreath,  George  W.  McClarty,  Isaac  C.  N.  Oglesby, 
Henry  A.  Pattillo,  Robert  M.  Pattlllo,  Thomas  C.  Pattlllo,  Robert  W.  Perker- 
son,  George  W.  Pharr,  Ira  P.  Pharr,  Joseph  M.  Pritchard,  R.  P.  Pritchard, 
William  Rakestraw,  Henry  B.  Reagan,  James  Reagan,  William  M.  Redding, 
Silas  Reid,  Jesse  A.  Renfro,  John  M.  Renfro,  Apling  Rice,  John  Rice,  John 
A.  M.  Rice,  Snowden  Robertson,  Elijah  Rogers,  J.  S.  Rutledge,  Isaac  N. 
Scott,  Jeremiah  R.  Scott,  William  E.  Scroggins,  S.  E.  Scruggs,  William  M. 
Sewell,  John  R.  Simmons,  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Charles 
N.  Sorrells,  James  F.  Turk,  William  T.  Turk,  William  H.  Turner,  Franklin 
Walnwrlght,  Benjamin  F.  Ward,  P.  L.  Watts,  Allen  A.  Williams,  Samuel  A. 
Wood,  Thomas  M.  Wood  and  Perry  F.  York. 
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Plunder  by  Federal  Troops.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war,  hard  times  prevailed  in  the  Ebenezer  community,  as  elsewhere 
in  Georgia;  but  the  actual  fighting  was  distant.  Anxiety  existed 
in  every  home,  and  the  pangs  of  sorrow  came  constantly  with 
the  news  that  some  member  of  the  community  would  never  re¬ 
turn.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  Sherman  began  his  relentless  March 
to  Atlanta  and  to  the  sea.  On  May  25  th  of  that  year,  the  thunder 
of  artillery  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  heard  at  New  Hope 
Church,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  General  Johnston’s  army  re¬ 
treated  to  his  new  line  at  Kennesaw,  followed  by  the  Federal  army 
sweeping  across  the  country  from  Lost  Mountain  to  Powder 
Springs,  pillaging  and  plundering  as  they  went.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  desperate  want  which  prevailed  after  the  armies  had  gone, 
my  mother,  Matilda  Jane  (McElachem)  McElreath  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Mrs.  Rosanna  Scott  tramped  for  days  to  the  Kennesaw 
battlefield  picking  up  lead  which  they  sold  to  buy  food. 

Although  Federal  troops  flooded  the  country  around  the  Camp 
Ground,  they  did  not  destroy  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  church 
or  Camp  Ground.  Soon  after  the  war  the  camp  meeting  shed  was 
accidentally  burned  and  was  never  rebuilt  and  camp  meetings  were 
never  thereafter  held  there. 

Church  Me?nbers  in  iSjo^s.  The  first  pastor  of  Ebenezer  Church 
I  can  remember  was  Rev.  W.  A.  Farris,  who  was  pastor  in  1873, 
when  I  was  six  years  old,  and  1  have  some  recollections  of  all  the 
pastors  and  of  the  congregation  from  that  date  until  1890,  when 
I  went  away  to  school,  and  a  very  clear  recollection  of  the  pastors 
and  the  membership  of  the  church  from  about  1877. 

If  any  roll  of  the  members  for  that  period  exists,  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  it.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  roll,  I  have  attempted 
to  make  up  a  roll  from  my  recollection.  The  membership  during 
this  period,  as  I  recall  it,  naming  only  the  heads  of  families,  was 
D.  N.  McElachem,  Mrs.  Rosanna  Scott,  John  McElreath,  W.  A. 
McElreath,  George  M.  McElreath,  R.  P.  McElreath  (for  a  short 
rime),  P.  P.  Hewett,  John  Hewett,  Samuel  C.  Taylor,  Harvey  A. 
Taylor,  A.  A.  Griggs,  William  P.  Clay,  Henry  H.  Qay,  F.  M. 
(Bose)  Rice,  Appling  Rice,  John  A.  Hunter,  R.  R.  Petree,  James 
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Ray,  Mrs.  Betsey  Smith,  J.  N.  Babb,  D.  D.  Babb,  James  F.  John¬ 
ston,  -  West,  Mrs.  -  Baggett,  and  Hansell  Baggett. 

These,  with  their  families,  constituted  the  membership  during  the 
period  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  them.  No  doubt  there  were 
some  other  members  which  1  cannot  recall. 

Ne^  Buildings.  A  few  years  after  the  war,  perhaps  in  the  early 
1 870’s,  the  original  log  schoolhouse  was  tom  down  and  a  two  story 
frame  building  was  erected  on  its  site,  the  first  story  of  which 
was  used  as  a  school  room  and  the  upper  story  as  a  hall  for  the 
Knights  of  Jericho,  a  secret  temperance  society.  This  temperance 
society  survived  but  a  few  years,  after  which  its  hall  was  abandon¬ 
ed.  In  the  early  1880’s,  the  building  was  tom  down,  a  new  church 
terial  of  the  old  building  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  former 
building. 

William  D.  Upshaw.  A  few  years  prior  to  this  time,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  pastor  for  the  Powder  Springs  Circuit  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  Powder  Springs,  and  about  this  time  a  large  part  of  the 
church  property,  including  the  old  parsonage,  was  sold  to  I.  D. 
Upshaw,  who  opened  a  store  on  part  of  the  property  purchased 
and  had  the  “Upshaw”  Post  Office  established  in  the  store.  His 
son,  William  D.  Upshaw,  was  a  brilliant  young  man  with  a 
promising  future,  but  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  injury  to  his  spine  which  rendered  him  an  invalid  for 
erected  on  its  site,  and  a  new  schoolhouse  built  out  of  the  ma- 
the  next  seven  years.  While  bedridden,  he  carried  on  active  literary 
work,  much  of  which  was  published  in  the  Suomy  South  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “Ernest  Willie”;  and  wrote  and  published  a 
book  under  the  title  “Ernest  Willie,  or  Echoes  from  a  Recluse.” 
Among  the  other  work  he  did  during  his  invalidism  was  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  “McBeth  Literary  Society.”  With  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  large  number  of  the  friends  and  admirers  he  had 
made  as  a  contributor  to  the  Suomy  South,  he  caused  to  be  erected 
on  the  church  grounds  the  “McBeth  Hall”  as  a  meeting  place  of 
the  society.  By  the  time  this  hall  was  erected,  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  carried  around  in  a  wheel  chair  and  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  society.  This  society  persisted  for  a  few  years 
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and  was  a  fine  cultural  influence  upon  the  young  people  of  the 
community.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  at  which 
there  were  debates,  comp>ositions,  recitations,  “readings,”  and  other 
similar  exercises  of  a  literary  nature.  After  a  few  years,  Mr.  Up¬ 
shaw  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  walk  with  crutches. 
When  he  left  the  community,  the  society  died.  Overcoming  to  a 
degree  his  physical  handicap  with  almost  superhuman  fortitude, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  four  terms  and  subsequently  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Prohibition  Party  for  the  Presidency. 

Sunday  School.  It  is  not  known  whether  there  was  a  Sunday 
School  in  the  early  days  of  the  church;  but  in  the  years  when  I 
was  best  acquainted  with  it,  there  was  a  very  active  and  well- 
attended  Sunday  School.  For  several  years  during  that  period, 
J.  N.  Babb  was  Superintendent.  He  was  followed  as  Superintend¬ 
ent  by  Early  Kemp,  a  neighboring  Presbyterian,  during  whose 
incumbency  interest  in  the  Sunday  School  rose  to  a  high  pitch 
and  attendance  upon  its  exercises  grew.  When  Rev.  C  L.  Pattillo 
came  to  the  church  as  pastor,  under  a  narrow  construction  of 
Methodist  Church  law,  he  ruled  that  the  Superintendent  of  a 
Methodist  School  was  an  office  that  could  only  be  held  by  a 
Methodist,  and  removed  Kemp,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Sunday  School. 

Title  to  Land.  The  Cobb  County  deed  records  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Court  House  by  the  Federal  Army 
in  1864,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Ebenezer  Church 
owned  title  to  the  land  on  which  it  was  located  prior  to  1887. 
It  was  probably  built  on  property  owned  by  the  Powder  Springs 
Camp  Ground.  On  February  17,  1887,  T.  L.  Camp,  G.  M.  Lewis, 
S.  Q  Taylor,  D.  N.  McElachem,  and  H.  V.  Reynolds,  as  Trustees 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  of  Powder  Springs  Camp  Ground, 
conveyed  to  B.  F.  Rice,  R.  R.  Petree,  D.  N.  McEachem,  S.  G 
Taylor  and  W.  P.  Qay,  as  Trustees  of  the  Ebenezer  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  a  tract  of  four  acres  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  Land  Lot  460  of  the  19th  District  and  2nd  Section  of 
Cobb  County,  including  the  site  of  the  present  church. 
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Cemetery.  On  May  13,  1893,  Esther  Mary  Ann  McElachcm 
died.  When  she  was  laid  out  in  her  shroud,  there  were  folded  on 
her  breast  the  most  tireless  hands  1  ever  saw.  Her  son,  John  New¬ 
ton  McElachem,  wished  her  to  be  buried  near  the  church  of  which 
she  had  so  long  been  a  devoted  member.  There  was  an  old  grave 
yard  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  church  in  which  a  few 
burials  had  been  made  during  the  early  years  of  Ebenezer  Church, 
but  which  had  been  abandoned  for  many  years.  Mr.  McElachem 
did  not  wish  his  mother  to  be  buried  in  that  old  burying  ground 
and,  to  accomplish  his  desire  that  she  should  be  buried  at  a  more 
desirable  place  and  near  the  church,  he  bought  and  donated  to 
the  church  and  the  community  the  lands  now  constituting  the 
McLand  Cemetery,  and  she  was  buried  there.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  beautiful  and  well-kept  cemetery. 

Death  of  David  McEachern.  Some  years  before  the  death  of  his 
wife,  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  creep  upon  David  McEachern 
and  he  sank  into  a  complete  senility.  His  son,  John  Newton  Mc- 
Elachem,  took  him  to  his  home  in  Atlanta.  There,  on  December 
20,  1895,  the  soul  of  the  old  patriach  took  its  flight  and,  with 
his  death,  the  last  of  the  charter  members  of  Ebenezer  Church 
was  gone.  From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Ebenezer 
Church  till  his  death,  he  was  a  trustee  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Stewards.  From  that  date  until  he  became  disabled  by  age  and 
infirmity,  he  never  missed  a  service  of  the  church  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  cause.  He  always 
sat  on  the  first  Amen  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  into 
the  pulpit.  Whenever  a  collection  was  taken,  he  always  gave  a 
larger  amount  than  any  other  member  of  the  congregation. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School.  In  1906,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Ans  in  each  Congressional  District.  No  sooner* 
than  this  Act  was  passed,  John  Newton  McEachern  set  about 
securing  the  location  of  the  Seventh  District  School  at  McLand. 
He  secured  approval  of  the  location  by  Governor  Terrell,  pur¬ 
chased  and  donated  to  the  State  a  tract  of  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  built,  practically  at  his  own  expense,  the  first 
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building.  Other  buildings  were  ereaed  by  the  State  and,  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  the  school  had  a  large  student  body  from  the 
Seventh  Qjngressional  District  and  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Senator  Russell  is  one  of  the  alumni  of  this  school. 

Consolidated  School.  Under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  February  20,  1933,  the  Seventh  District  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  School  was  abolished  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Georgia.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  sacrifices  made  by  Mr. 
McEachern  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  community  had 
been  lost.  To  repair  the  loss,  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
State  and  the  County  to  convert  the  property  into  a  plant  for 
a  county  consolidated  school.  This  being  accomplished,  the  present 
grammar  and  high  school  was  established  and  named  the  “John 
N.  McEachern  Memorial  School.” 

McLand.  About  the  time  of  the  founding  of  this  school,  the 
name  of  the  Ebenezer  Church  and  the  community  immediately 
surrounding  it,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  known  as  the 
“Camp  Ground,”  was  changed  to  “McLand.” 

Present  McEachern  Church.  On  December  6,  1928,  John  New¬ 
ton  McEachern  died.  He  was  the  eighth  of  the  eleven  children  of 
D.  N.  and  E.  M.  A.  McElachem,  and  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability. 
One  of  his  most  outstanding  characteristics  was  his  devotion  to 
his  family  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
reared.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  community’s  greatest  benefactor. 
In  1 896,  he  married  Lula  Dobbs,  who  was  reared  in  the  community 
and  the  church  and  naturally  shared  with  her  husband  his  interest. 
It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  McElachem’s  regard  for  the  interests 
of  his  community  did  not  die  with  him.  Soon  after  his  death, 
the  idea  was  conceived  of  building  a  new  church  as  a  memorial 
to  him.  With  money  contributed  by  the  community,  by  his  widow 
and  children,  and  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Industrial 
Life  and  Health  Insurance  Company  (now  the  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Georgia),  the  present  church  building  was  erected 
and  named  the  John  N.  Mc^chem  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
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South.  There  were,  in  all,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  donors  to 
this  fund. 

The  new  church  building  was  opened  and  dedicated  on  June 
5,  1932,  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  dedication  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Luke  G.  Johnson,  D.D.,  a  friend  and  former 
pastor  of  Mr.  McEachern. 

While  the  plans  were  being  made  for  the  new  church,  the 
children  of  Matilda  Jane  (McEachern)  McElreath  offered  to  in¬ 
stall  in  it  the  chancel,  altar  and  pulpit  furniture  as  a  memorial  to 
their  mother.  This  altar,  designed  by  W.  J.  Sayward,  a  leading 
architect  of  Atlanta,  and  executed  by  J.  P.  Womack  &  Sons, 
bank  fixture  builders,  was  dedicated  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same 
date  as  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The  dedication  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Hudson,  Matilda  McEllreath’s  former 
pastor  who  preached  her  funeral  sermon. 

In  1948,  the  McEachern  Memorial  Church  was  made  a  full 
station,  and  Rev.  L.  B.  Linn  was  assigned  to  it  as  pastor.  This  was 
made  possible  by  a  liberal  contribution,  supplementing  the  pastor’s 
salary,  by  J.  N.  McEachern,  Jr.,  who  had  removed  his  residence 
to  McLand.  With  the  making  of  the  McEachern  Memorial  C^iurch 
a  station,  its  association  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  with  the 
Powder  Springs  Church  was  severed. 

In  1949  Mrs.  Lula  Dobbs  McEachern,  who  had  also  removed 
her  residence  to  McLand,  died.  In  her  will  she  made  large  be¬ 
quests  to  the  church  and  to  the  school,  the  bequest  to  the  church 
yielding  about  $4,000.00  annually.  With  this  bequest  as  security, 
a  loan  was  procured  with  the  proceeds  of  which  a  handsome  an¬ 
nex  was  made  to  the  church,  consisting  of  a  social  hall  and  Sunday 
School  classrooms.  At  the  Annual  Conference  of  1951,  Rev.  B.  E). 
Betts  was  assigned  to  the  church  as  pastor. 

The  story  of  the  church  and  school  as  it  has  been  herein  told, 
brings  its  history  down  to  the  present  time.  As  it  has  been  told, 
it  is  a  mere  skelton  of  the  history  of  these  institutions  dealing  with 
the  founding  of  the  church  and  school  and  the  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  its  properties.  Throughout  this  story  the  Mc- 
Eachem  family  has  been  constantly  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
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implied  that  this  family  alone  has  made  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  community  what  they  are.  Large  and  honorable  as  have 
been  their  contributions,  this  one  family  could  not  have  made 
the  church.  Among  the  members  of  the  church  in  former  years, 
a  partial  list  of  whom  has  been  given,  and  among  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church,  a  roll  of  whom  is  given  in  the  appendix, 
are  many  who  have  servxd  the  church  and  the  community  with 
equal  fidelity. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  history  of  the  founding  of 
Ebenezer  Church,  with  its  little  log  schoolhouse  hard  by,  is  typical 
of  the  history  of  community  life  in  North  Georgia  in  which  the 
Methodist  Church  was  so  great  a  factor.  No  sooner  had  the 
pioneers  come  than  the  Methodist  circuit  rider  and  the  old  field 
schoolmaster  came  with  them. 

The  pastors  who  were  assigned  to  the  Powder  Springs  Circuit 
and  the  presiding  elders  under  whose  superintendence  they  worked 
were,  perhaps,  the  average  in  character  and  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  North  Georgia  Conference.  They  were  men  conscious 
of  a  mission.  They  worked  for  little  and  bore  hardships  of  the 
itinerant  life  like  heroes  of  the  faith— which  they  were.  When 
J.  B.  C.  Quillian,  Claiborne  Trussell,  Russell  Renau,  Simon  Peter 
Richardson  and  W.  D.  Anderson  came  through  rain  and  cold  to 
old  Ebenezer,  they  did  not  preach  a  limpid  gospel  of  pseudo 
psychology,  but  a  doctrine  of  repentance,  regeneration  and  conse¬ 
cration.  Perhaps,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  the  preachers 
of  the  present  day  are  any  less  conscientious  and  devout  than  the 
preachers  of  the  era  of  which  we  are  writing,  but  the  effect  on 
the  habits  of  the  people  is,  at  least,  different.  During  the  time 
when  I  was  best  acquainted  with  Ebenezer  Church,  there  was  a 
stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  and  a  higher  sense  of  the 
duty  of  attendance  on  divine  worship.  In  that  day,  if  any  man 
in  the  community  with  his  family  habitually  failed,  without  good 
cause,  to  attend  church  with  the  members  of  his  family  on  the 
day  when  services  were  held  in  his  neighborhood  church,  he  lost 
caste  in  his  community.  To  chop  wood,  go  fishing,  or  play  ball 
on  Sunday  was  considered  little  better  than  a  crime. 
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Some  of  the  church  customs  of  that  day  cannot  now  be  looked 
upon  with  approval.  Those  were  the  days  before  “laity  rights” 
for  women,  when  no  woman  was  ever  elected  to  any  office  in 
the  church,  nor  could  she  preach,  exhort  or  lead  in  public  prayer. 
About  all  she  could  do  was  to  sit  piously  in  her  pew,  teach  a 
primary  class  in  the  Sunday  School  and  provide  the  feast  on 
Quarterly  Meeting  days. 

After  Camp  Meeting  ceased  to  be  held  at  the  Camp  Ground, 
a  week’s  revival  was  held  in  the  summer  of  each  year.  These  re¬ 
vivals  were  always  occasions  of  great  religious  fervor  and  emo¬ 
tionalism.  Jim  Ray  and  Aunt  Betsey  Smith  always  got  happy 
and  vented  their  emotions  in  paroxysms  of  loud  shouting.  These 
revivals  with  their  excessive  emotionalism  did  much  good,  but 
their  extreme  fervor  is  a  relic  in  the  history  of  religious  worship 
in  the '  community  of  which  we  are  now  writing.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  losing  fervor  we  have  not  lost  the  substance  of  faith. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  Ebenezer  Church 
was  founded  in  the  log  cabin  on  the  DuPree  farm  and  since  the 
first  crude  schoolhouse  was  built.  The  pioneers  who  founded 
these  institutions  were  people  of  little  education;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  faults  and  limitations  of  those  who  founded 
them  and  the  generations  who  have  succeeded  them,  the  present 
church  and  the  fine  school  which  stands  hard  by  are  monuments 
to  the  Methodists  of  the  McLand  Community.* 


2.  List  of  Pastors:  J.  B.  C.  Quillian,  1848;  Benjamin  A.  Smith,  1849; 
Isaac  N.  Craven,  1856;  Alfred  Dorman,  1857-58;  Moses  A.  Leek,  1859;  John 
Murphy,  I860:  A.  J.  Deavors,  1861;  John  Murphy,  1862;  R.  H.  Waters,  1863; 
John  H.  Caldwell,  1864;  John  W.  Neese,  1865;  Clalrborne  Trussell,  1866-67; 
J.  N.  Myers.  1868;  Samuel  J.  Bellah,  1869;  Richard  J.  Harwell,  1870;  Mil¬ 
ford  G.  Hamby,  1871;  Eldrldge  K.  Aiken,  1872-73;  W.  A.  Farris,  1874;  San¬ 
ford  Lake.  1875-76;  D.  J.  Weems,  1877;  A.  Gray,  1878-79;  J.  M.  Lowery.  1880; 
Robert  R.  Johnson.  1881-82;  C.  L.  Pattillo,  1883-85;  J.  T.  Gibson,  1886;  J. 
W.  G.  Watkins,  1887;  N.  Z.  Glenn,  1888;  J.  P.  Ramsour,  1889;  F.  S.  Hudson, 
1890-91;  W.  P.  Rivers,  1892;  J.  A.  Reynolds,  1893;  L.  P.  Winter,  1894-95; 
F.  W.  McCleskey,  1896;  A.  G.  Shankle,  1897-98;  A.  Lester,  1899-1900;  J.  W. 
Austin,  1901-02;  F.  M.  C.  Eads,  1903;  W.  R.  Meacham,  1904;  P.  A.  Kellett, 
1905-06;  Olln  King,  1907;  E.  D.  Hale,  1908;  George  L.  King,  Jr.,  1909-10; 
J.  W.  Ware,  1911;  T.  L.  Rutland,  1912-14;  J.  R.  Speer,  1915;  F,  E.  Jenkins, 
1916-19;  M.  L.  Harris.  1920-21;  S.  M.  Baker,  1922;  F.  H.  Ray,  1923-24;  Adrian 
Warwick,  1925-26;  C.  W.  Fruit,  1927-28  ;N.  P.  Manning,  1929-32;  S.  H.  Dixon. 
1933;  L.  B.  Craft,  1934-35;  J.  T.  Eakes,  1936;  L.  L.  Burch,  1937;  W.  0.  Lind¬ 
sey,  1938-39;  B.  L.  Barton,  1940-41;  E.  P.  McWhorter.  1942-43;  W.  C.  Bowen, 
1944-47;  J.  G.  Wooten,  Jr..  1947-48;  L.  B.  Linn,  1948-51;  B.  L.  Betts,  1951-53; 
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Burl  Lee  Oliver.  1953*54;  Jack  V.  Weikel,  1954-56;  W.  Skelton  Eubanks,  Jr.. 
1956-57. 

List  of  Presiding  Elders'.  Russell  Reneau,  1848;  Alfred  T.  Mann,  1849;  H. 
H.  Parks,  1856;  W.  R.  Branham,  1857-59;  John  W.  Yarbrough,  1860-63;  W. 
R.  Branham,  1864-65;  James  B.  Payne,  1866;  H.  J.  Adams,  1867;  Thomas 
P.  Pierce,  1868;  George  Yarbrough,  1869;  Peter  M.  Rybum,  1870-71;  Francis 
A.  KImbell,  1872;  Thomas  F.  Pierce,  1873;  W.  P.  Cook,  1874;  W.  P.  Pledger, 
1875-76;  Simon  Peter  Richardson,  1877-80;  W.  F.  Glenn,  1881-82;  J.  R.  May- 
son,  1883;  W.  D.  Anderson,  1884-86;  Thomas  F.  Pierce,  1887;  J.  W.  Roberts, 
1888;  A.  C.  Thomas,  1889-90;  J.  W.  Heldt,  1891-93;  A.  W.  Williams,  1894-96; 
M.  J.  Gofer,  1897-98;  T.  J.  Christian.  1899-1900;  S.  B.  Ledbetter.  1901-04; 
T.  J.  Christian,  1905-08;  W.  B.  Dillard,  1909-11;  Joel  T.  Daves,  1912;  W.  H. 
Cooper,  1913-16;  J.  P.  Erwin,  1917-20;  S.  R.  England,  1921-24;  H.  H.  Jones, 
1925-28;  Nath  Thompson,  1929-30;  Marvin  Williams,  1931-34;  W.  M.  Jones. 
1935-38;  Augustus  Elarnest,  1939-40;  W.  H.  LaPrade,  Jr.,  1941;  Wallace 
Rogers,  1942-46;  Lester  Rumble,  1947-51;  J.  W.  0.  McKibben,  1951-57. 


Duche,  The  Potter 

By  E.  D.  Wells* 

The  complete  story  of  Southern  ceramics  has  never  been 
told.  Gradually  as  time  rolls  on,  information  is  revealed  and 
added  to  what  is  known,  and  thus  the  narrative  is  brought  nearer 
to  completion.  The  most  controversial  figure  among  the  early 
American  potters,  the  one  which  has  been  more  or  less  shrouded 
in  mystery,  was  Andrew  Duche.  In  1947  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  purchased  at  auction  in  London,  a  large  mass  of  documents, 
among  which  was  a  manuscript  volume  entitled  “A  list  of  persons 
who  went  from  Europe  to  Georgia  on  their  own  account,  or  at 
the  Trustees’  charge,  or  who  joyned  the  colony,  or  were  bom 
in  it,  distinguishing  such  as  had  grants  there,  or  were  only  in¬ 
mates”  (serial  No.  14220).  This  volume,  as  well  as  the  other 
manuscripts,  had  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  library  of 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire,  and 
Thirlestaine  House,  Cheltenham,  and  were  reported  to  have  been 
originally  the  property  of  the  E^rl  of  Egmont,  one  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  for  the  establishment  of  the  (Colony  of  Georgia  in  America. 
The  University  of  Georgia  in  1949  published  the  above  list  under 
the  title  A  List  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Georgia  edited  by  E. 
Merton  Coulter  and  Albert  B.  Saye.  On  page  72,  item  no.  338 
is  the  following:  “Duche,  Andrew— Potter;  lot  71  in  Savannah. 
An  industrious  Potter,  and  had  encouragement  from  the  Trustees 
to  carry  on  his  business.”  With  the  aid  of  Gty  Engineer  Fay 
Shellman,  Lot  71  has  been  “located”  as  being  on  Liberty  Street, 
half  way  between  Abercom  and  Lincoln  streets— numbers  212 
and  214  Elast  Liberty  Street,  being  the  present  designation.  From 
the  same  publication  we  find  that  two  apprentices,  listed  as  servants 
of  Andrew  Duche,  came  to  Savannah  from  the  Palatinate  on 
October  7,  1738.  They  were  Christopher  and  William  Shantz, 

*A  native  of  Scriven  County,  Georgia,  but  for  sixty  years  a  resident  of 
Savannah  and  now  a  retired  jeweler.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry  at  Savannah.  This  article  is  a  re¬ 
vision.  and  condensation  of  a  booklet  printed  by  Mr.  Wells  in  1952,  entitled 
Duch^,  the  Potter. 
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brothers,  aged  21  and  18,  delivered  “to  Andrew  Duche  the  Pot¬ 
ter  ..  .  who  is  to  repay  the  Trustees  their  passage.”^  His  dwelling 
house  and  kiln  were  erected  on  Lot  71. 

Andrew  Duche,  Huguenot  potter,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
in  1709,  married  Mary  Mason  in  1731  and  in  1735  moved  to  New 
Windsor,  South  Carolina,  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  work¬ 
ed  at  his  trade,  which  he  had  been  taught  by  his  father,  Anthony 
Duche,  a  Huguenot  potter.  In  New  Windsor  he  engaged  in  the 
making  of  red- ware  until  1737  when  Roger  Lacey,  agent  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  Georgia,  induced  him  to  move  to  Savannah. 

This  Roger  Lacey  came  to  Georgia  on  his  own  account  and  not 
as  a  charge  of  the  Trustees,  in  1734  and  settled  on  a  grant  of  500 
acres  at  Thunderbolt.  He  was  appointed  as  the  first  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Georgia  by  the  E^rl  of  Weymouth, 
the  Grand  Master  of  England,  in  the  same  year.*  It  is  presumed 
that  the  acquaintance  or  friendship  of  Lacey  and  Duche  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  Lacey  knew  that  Duche  was 
using  Cherokee  Indian  clay  in  his  work  and  that  the  former,  as 
agent  for  the  Cherokee  Indians,  was  seeking  a  closer  business 
association  with  him.  Hence,  Lacey’s  insisting  on  Duche  moving 
to  Savannah.  Duche  continued  to  make  red-ware  in  Savannah  just 
as  he  had  been  doing  at  New  Windsor,  but  he  added  porcelain 
experiments  to  his  activities.  These  experiments  proved  to  be  the 
most  interesting  episode  of  his  entire  life.  According  to  a  report 
of  William  Stephens,  resident  Trustee  secretary  of  the  Colonies, 
in  May,  1738,  Duche  was  “a  sober,  diligent  &  Modest  man;  he 
has  baked  off  2  Kilns  of  handsome  W are,  of  various  kinds  of  Pots, 
Pans,  Bowls,  Cups,  &  Jugs,  fit  for  many  uses:  and  tho  ’twas  a 
large  quantity;  they  are  found  so  convenient,  yt  he  does  not  want 
Customers  to  take  them  off  his  hands,  at  a  reasonable  price:  This 
however  he  seems  to  set  no  value  on,  in  comparison  of  what  may 
be  expected:  his  next  aim  is  to  do  something  very  curious,  wch. 
may  turn  to  good  account  for  transporting;  &  he  is  making  some 
tryal  of  other  kinds  of  fine  clay;  a  small  Teacup  which  he  shewed 

1.  E.  Merton  Coulter  and  Albert  B.  Saye,  eds.,  A  List  of  the  Early  Bet- 
tiers  of  Georgia  (Athens,  1949),  47  (items  1366,  1357). 

2.  Ibid.,  81. 
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me,  when  held  against  the  Light,  was  very  near  transparent.  .  . 

In  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  on  October  19,  1738,  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  stated  that  there  was  an  earth  in  Georgia,  which  Duche 
had  baked  into  chinaware*  and  the  Salzburgers  reported  that 
Duche  had  found  out  the  secret  of  how  to  make  as  good  porce¬ 
lain  as  was  made  in  China.  And,  in  the  writings  of  Arthur  W. 
Qement,  Trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  appears  the  statement 
that  “Duche  has  announced  that  he  had  found  in  the  true  manner 
of  making  porcelain”  something  that  no  English-speaking  person 
had  ever  done.  Duche  asked  the  Georgia  Trustees  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  fifteen  years  for  him  and  to  advance  further  moneys; 
but  when  one  of  the  Trustees  asked  him  to  duplicate  in  porce¬ 
lain,  two  cups  which  he  sent,  Duche  replied  that  he  could  not 
until  he  had  a  suitable  kiln. 

Duche  was  the  first  white  man  to  recognize  Cherokee  Indian 
Clay  as  kaolin  and  to  realize  that  it  had  porcelaneous  qualities. 
There  is  a  persistent  tradition  that  Ducht  is  the  mysterious  per¬ 
son  who  furnished  Cherokee  Indian  clay  to  the  Bow  |X)ttery 
in  England  in  1744;  for  Duche  had  made  a  trip  to  England  in 
1743,  aided  by  General  Oglethorpe,  and  for  the  purpose  of  interest¬ 
ing  some  one  there  in  his  porcelain  discoveries. 

Duche  had  attempted  in  1742  to  leave  Savannah  for  England 
to  present  his  own  case  to  the  Trustees  and  to  show  them  his 
ware;  but  William  Stephens  on  hearing  that  Duche  was  in  the 
good  graces  of  General  Oglethorpe  and  had  been  furnished  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  many  persons  of  high  rank  and 
planned  to  go  to  England  soon,  determined  to  prevent  this. 
Stephens  had  Duche  watched  and  when  he  was  seen  to  go  off 
one  night  in  a  boat  laden  with  divers  casks,  chests  and  other  ef¬ 
fects,  he  was  arrested,  brought  back  and  caused  to  suffer  all  man¬ 
ner  of  indignities.  It  was  only  with  the  help  of  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  and  over  the  head  of  Stephens,  that  Duche  later  left  Sa¬ 
vannah  for  Virginia.  The  fact  that  Duche  was  not  present  when 
his  memorial  was  read  to  the  Trustees  in  September,  1743,  and 

3.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed.,  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(26  vols.,  Atlanta.  1904-1916),  XXII,  pt.  1,  pp.  168-69. 

4.  Ihid.,  284. 
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that  in  citing  his  own  wrongs  he  presented  the  cause  of  the  colon¬ 
ists  rather  than  ask  for  further  privileges  for  himself  are  simple 
reasons  for  believing  that  Duche  had  already  arranged  for  a 
new  manner  of  using  his  discoveries  and  making  his  way-of-life. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  record  the  thrilling  experience  of  Ruth 
Monroe  Gilmer,  a  former  Savannahian,  in  searching  for  a  piece 
of  pottery  or  china  made  by  Duche.  Here  follows  her  own  ac¬ 
count: 

“Finding  the  China  which  Cookworthy’s  mysterious  person  had 
made,  now  possessed  me  more  than  ever,  for  I  now  had  a  definite 
hunting  ground.  Having  lived  in  Savannah  as  a  girl,  I  knew  the 
country  thereabouts  and  the  habits  of  its  people.  The  earthenware, 
I  thought  could  be  found  among  descendants  of  the  Salzburgers 
who  still  lived  in  those  parts.  They  were  a  thrifty,  saving  people, 
handing  down  their  goods  from  generation  to  generation.  How¬ 
ever,  finding  a  specimen  of  Duche’s  pottery  was  another  question, 
for  it  had  never  been  put  on  the  market.  I  reasoned,  that  since 
Duche  had  made  it  from  1738  to  1743,  a  great  deal  must  have 
been  made.  That  since  he  had  a  large  following  and  a  great  many 
intimates,  he  had  probably  used  his  china  as  the  early  Chinese 
had  used  theirs,  as  courtesy  gifts  and  that  much  of  it  must  have 
remained  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  over  and  above  that 
taken  to  England.  How  would  I  know  this  China  when  I  found 
it?  Cookworthy’s  ‘equal  to  the  Asiatic’  was  still  the  uppermost 
point.  The  body  of  this  China  would  be  hard  or  nearly  so,  ‘equal 
to  the  Asiatic’  in  appearance  and  durability,  but  definitely  dif¬ 
ferent,  for  we  must  remember  that  Duche  referred  to  his  mixture 
as  a  peculiar  nostrum  of  his  own;  so  that  specimens  would  vary 
as  that  ‘peculiar  nostrum’  was  experimented  with.  Clay  from  the 
bluff  of  the  Savannah  River  was  probably  used,  first  with  Chero¬ 
kee  Indian  unaker  and  then  perhaps  the  unaker  alone.  The  white 
body  shown  Colonel  Stephens  in  1741,  was  certainly  not  attained 
at  Duche’s  first  efforts,  else  he  would  have  baulked  at  sending 
samples  of  his  wares,  baked  and  unbaked,  to  the  Trustees,  as  he 
did  in  1738.  By  Duche’s  request  the  Trustees  had  sent  him  Smaltz, 
Tin  &  Lead,  so  the  glaze  which  he  states  was  at  a  second  baking. 
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would  be  a  blue  lead  glaze  with  perhaps  a  bit  of  tin  in  it  if  the 
body  were  not  yet  white  enough,  and  perfectly  clear,  on  his  later 
specimens.  Shapes  would  be  simple  and  not  amiss,  to  use  Colonel 
Stephens’  description.  Decoration  under  the  glaze  would  be  a 
simple  design  painted  in  deep  blue,  probably  by  inexperienced 
but  careful  hands. 

“It  was  November,  1946,  before  I  was  able  to  make  that  long- 
planned  search.  My  sister,  having  left  New  York  early  during 
the  war  and  bought  a  country  place  in  South  Carolina,  just  thirty 
miles  from  Savannah,  had  been  urging  me  since  war’s  end  to 
come  down  and  search  in  those  parts  for  Duche  China.  There 
never  was  a  time  selected  for  the  trip  that  some  other  matters 
did  not  take  precedence  in  demanding  my  attention.  Such  was  the 
case  in  November,  but  a  desire  and  an  urgency  such  as  I  had 
never  known  won  out  and  November  8th  found  me  driving  to 
South  Carolina  and  hunting  along  the  way.  My  younger  son, 
just  out  of  the  Marine  Corps,  was  easily  persuaded  to  drive  me  as 
far  as  Augusta,  the  trading  center  of  Duche’s  day,  where  my  sister 
and  brother-in-law  met  me.  We  had  an  afternoon  there  in  which 
to  check  the  museum,  antique  and  second-hand  shops.  After  a 
Sunday’s  rest  in  my  sister’s  delightful  home  a  serious  and  un¬ 
mitigating  search  for  the  Duche  ware  began.  1  had  only  twelve 
days  in  all  and  during  that  time  we  covered  over  2,000  miles, 
searching  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  Ebenezer  and  all  the  area 
thereabouts;  from  Waycross,  Georgia,  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
finally  up  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  Duche  formerly  lived,  and 
back  to  Richmond.  We  checked  museums,  antique  and  junk 
shops  all  along  the  way.  We  searched  old  grave-yards,  for  here 
we  might  find  china  of  any  age,  it  being  an  old  custom  among 
country  people  to  decorate  the  graves  of  their  beloved  with  such 
things.  China  animals  and  toys  on  children’s  graves,  Dresden 
figures  on  others,  and  all  planner  of  curious  pottery  were  observed, 
but  not  one  thing  that  could  have  been  made  by  Duche.  We 
stopped  at  negro  cabins,  for  bits  of  china  treasured  by  one 
generation  were  often  given  to  the  servants  of  another.  We  stop¬ 
ped  at  farm  houses.  Old  men  and  women  ‘remembered  them  old 
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fashioned  things’  and  it  was  without  exception  ‘theys  all  gone 
now.’  After  searching  among  Salzburger  descendants  for  five 
days  and  finding  nothing,  1  decided  to  go  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  of  the  largest  town  (Springfield)  in  the  Salzburger  area. 

I  told  him  (Mr.  Shearouse)  the  story  of  Duch6  and  what  I  was 
hunting  as  simply  as  I  could,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
record  left  us  by  the  early  Salzburgers.  He  became  very  much 
interested  and  asked  if  we  had  looked  in  the  grave-yards,  told  us 
of  two  nearby,  very  old  ones,  then  suggested  that  I  look  over  the 
things  he  had  and  said  that  I  could  have  anything  that  he  had 
that  might  be  it.  He  did  have  quite  a  collection  of  interesting 
pottery,  but  nothing  that  I  could  believe  with  any  amount  of 
certainty  had  been  made  by  Duche.  Before  1  left  he  decided  to 
call  the  women  of  the  community  together  as  a  civic  project  and 
get  them  to  hunt  for  dated  or  marked  specimens.  He  took  down 
dates  and  possible  marks  to  be  found  on  Duch6  ware,  my  ad¬ 
dress  and  he  assured  me  that  a  search  would  be  made.  We  drove 
back  to  the  courthouse,  where  my  sister  had  been  searching 
records;  and  just  as  we  were  leaving  he  said:  ‘Wait  a  minute. 
You  go  to  Mrs.  S.  just  four  miles  down  the  road.  If  anybody  has 
what  you  are  hunting  she  has  it,  for  she’s  a  saving  woman  and 
has  things  from  way  back  yonder.  Tell  her  1  sent  you!’  We  soon 
found  Mrs.  S.  she  was  as  hard  as  nails  and  I  got  no  further  than 
the  garden  for  the  first  hour. 

“Though  I  told  my  story  and  stated  what  1  was  after,  it  made 
no  impression.  She’d  never  heard  of  Duche,  and  ‘non  o’  them 
things.’  Then  I  talked  of  the  Salzburgers,  her  own  ancestors, 
who  had  left  such  marvelous  records  for  us,  and  how  we  were 
seeking  to  find  and  preserve  for  future  generations,  these  very 
s|>ecimens  her  ancestors  had  used  and  written  about.  I  saw  her 
softening,  then  as  if  convinced  that  I  was  harmless,  she  said,  ‘Who 
was  that  sent  you  here?’  I  was  on  the  porch,  then  in  her  dining 
room,  kitchen,  store  room,  which  was  packed  with  all  sorts  of 
old  pottery,  but  nothing  1  could  identify  as  my  idea  of  Duche. 
Elach  time  (as  if  she  were  my  ally  now)  she  showed  something, 
she  would  say,  ‘Could  this  be  it?*  and  each  time  I  felt  more  hope- 
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less  and  discouraged.  ‘Well,’  she  said  at  last,  ‘I  got  one  more  thing 
and  if  that  ain’t  it,  1  ain’t  got  it’  and  from  the  refrigerator  she 
pulled  a  heavy  bowl,  filled  with  meat  balls.  She  emptied,  washed 
and  presented  it,  saying:  ‘My  husband’s  Mother  used  this  and  her 
Mother  before  her,  it’s  been  with  us  since  long  before  the  War 
[meaning  the  war  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Yankees,  which 
to  a  Southerner  will  always  be  the  war.]  It’s  the  oldest  thing  in 
these  parts  and  1  reckon  it’s  been  here  since  the  Salzburgers  has 
but  I  ain’t  wantin  to  sell  it.’  She  chatted  on  but  1  heard  little  more, 
so  intent  was  I  on  examining  the  specimen,  feeling  sure  that  here 
at  last  was  one  bit  of  the  earthenware  that  Duche  had  made. 
The  body  of  the  bowl  was  densely  textured  and  mottled  reddish 
brown,  as  if  made  from  shale  and  ball  clay  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah  River.  The  glaze,  a  clear  straw  coloured  lead  used 
all-over,  was  worn  on  the  inside  bottom,  where  probably  meat  and 
vegetables  had  been  chopped  or  bread  kneaded  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  It  was  beautifully  moulded  and  the  bottom,  glazed 
and  flat,  without  ridge  or  rim  of  any  kind.  It  took  another  hour 
to  get  the  bowl,  but  when  I  left  we  were  both  pleased  and  I  had 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  nearly  perfect  specimen  of  Duche 
earthenware  that,  despite  its  humble  use,  has  a  great  deal  of 
artistic  charm.  During  ten  days  of  hunting  I  saw  no  other  piece 
like  it,  nor  did  I  see  one  piece  of  china  that  could  qualify  until 
the  evening  of  the  tenth  day.  Then,  having  checked  the  museums 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  spent  hours  hunting  through 
old  shops,  I  suddenly  saw  a  blue  and  white  bowl  in  a  shop  that 
carried  Oriental  wares.  ‘Old  Chinese,’  the  dealer  said.  ‘In  Charles¬ 
ton  over  200  years.’  It  certainly  looked  the  200  years,  but  was 
different  from  any  Chinese  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Nor  was  it  like 
any  English  or  Continental  ware.  Translucency  was  slight,  but 
it  was  a  fact.  I  had  it  packed  carefully  and  though  we  continued 
looking  as  long  as  shops  were  open,  I  was  too  elated  to  see  much 
else  and  wanted  only  to  find  a  hotel  for  the  night  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  this  rare  specimen.  Elxamination  under  a  strong 
lens  and  through  transmitted  light  only  strengthened  my  belief, 
for  in  every  single  point  this  little  bowl,  the  gruel  basin  of  colonial 
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days,  qualified  as  a  Duche  specimen.  It  was  of  hard  paste,  painted 
with  a  single  design,  simple,  in  dark  blue  under  a  thick  lead  glaze, 
which,  though  seeming  to  be  beautifully  distributed,  was  thicker 
about  the  foot  rim  and  in  one  spot  near  the  top.  In  the  bottom 
was  painted  a  circle  enclosing  a  shell,  the  like  of  which  is  found 
on  the  beaches  near  Savannah,  while  near  the  inside  top  rim  is 
a  blue  line,  varying  in  width,  but  not  run.  ‘Exjual  to  the  Asiatic’ 
expressed  its  appearance  and  durability.  Though  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  of  hard  usage,  even  that  of  on  top  of  a  hot  stove,  there 
was  crazing,  but  neither  chip  nor  crack.  It  seemed  like  a  miracle 
that  I  should  have  found  it,  on  this,  my  first  search  in  the  deep 
South,  but  then,  why  shouldn’t  I  have  found  it?  Had  I  not  been 
looking  for  just  such  a  specimen  for  more  than  ten  years  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  first  and  then  in  Philadelphia,  where  Duche  lived  at  the 
time  of  his  death?  Even  at  that,  I  will  always  believe  this  precious 
little  blue  and  white  china  bowl  met  me  ‘half-way’  and  that  other 
specimens  of  the  Duche  china,  dated  or  otherwise  authenticated 
will  be  forthcoming.  I  write  now  in  the  hope  that  any  present 
owners  of  this  early  Georgia  China  will  present  it  as  such,  so  that 
specimens  will  no  longer  be  a  supposition,  but  a  well  authenticated 
fact,  just  as  William  Cookworthy’s  mysterious  person  of  1745, 
is  now  known  to  be  Andrew  Duche,  the  Savannah,  Georgia  pot¬ 
ter.”  Such  is  the  account  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Monroe  Gilmer  of  Louisa, 
Virginia,  written  in  March,  1947. 
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THE  LETTER  BOOK  OF  THOMAS  RASBERRY,  1758-1761 

Part  VI 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Savannah  November  19th.  1759 

John  &  Ulbrick  Tobler  I  have  sent  you  per  the  Bearer  Mr  Holmes 
all  the  Articles  I  had  or  could  get  Here  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
^^195.  17.102 '/i  Sterling  as  1  had  not  time  to  Copy  the  Goods  bought 
of  Gs  &  M.  1  have  sent  you  their  Bill  of  Parcels  enclosed.  I  shall  take 
care  to  forward  the  5  hhds  Skins  to  Mr  Cambell  in  Chas.  To.  &  shall 
do  the  Needful  in  regard  to  them  of  which  please  to  acquaint  Mr 
McCartan  as  I  have  not  time  to  answer  his  Letter  I  shall  also  take 
great  Care  of  your  Lre  to  Switzerland  I  am  sorry  your  Boat  had  not 
stay’d  a  few  Days  longer  as  both  my  London  &  Bristol  Good  are  just 
arrived  at  Chas.  To.  &  daily  expected  up  here;  shoud  the  ps.  white 
Plains  be  too  ordinary  please  to  sell  it  for  my  Account;  all  kind  of 
coarse  Woollens  are  now  very  scarce  and  dear  in  England,  the  Sugar 
I  now  send  you  was  bought  at  Vendue  and  Stands  me  in  about  the 
Sum  charged  present  payment  the  Rum  cost  4/6  per  gallon  as  charged 
and  at  a  short  Credit.  1  have  sent  you  the  form  of  an  Indico  Qjr- 
tificate  as  you  desire  and  am 

Gentlemen  Yrs  &ca. 

Thos.  Rasberry 

Mr  Daniel  Bruner  per  Mr  Holmes 

Savannah  Novr.  19  1759 

Sr.  I  received  from  Mr  Holmes  7. 18.8  in  Cash  and  by  him  1  now 
send  you  i  hogshead  Rum  iiiYz  gallons  cost  me  4/6  per  gallon  at 
a  very  short  Credit  ^25.1.9.  The  Deer  Skins  I  shall  send  to  Mr  Wag- 
gener  per  first  Opportunity  &  am  Sr  &cr 

Messrs.  John  &  Ulrick  Tobler  19th  Novr.  per  Holmes 

Gentle.vien  The  first  Parcel  of  Beaver  was  extreemly  foul  &  bad. 
I  got  Mr  Nunes  (who  then  bought  Beaver)  to  look  at  it  who  said 
he  would  not  give  above  2/per  lb  for  it,  upon  which  I  sent  it  to 
Charles  town  where  you  see  it  sold  for  31/  that  money  but  a  little 

*Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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lost  in  weight.  After  I  had  sold  all  the  Bacon  2  ps.  of  it  prov’d  quite 
bad  &  rotten  &  was  return’d  me  again  by  the  Buyer.  1  therefore  gave 
these  2  ps.  to  some  poor  People  here  as  it  was  impossible  to  offer 
it  for  sale  again  &  I  would  advise  you  for  the  future  if  you  send 
Bacon  or  Hams  down  to  send  them  as  early  in  the  Winter  as  possible 
because  People  your  way  are  so  sparing  of  salt  that  the  first  warm 
weather  greatly  effects  the  Meat.  Butter  would  be  more  saleable  in 
smaller  Kegs  which  should  be  Trd.  before  fill’d  &  the  tares  mark’d 
on  the  heads.  Flour  also  would  do  much  better  in  BUs.  near  the  size 
&  shape  of  the  N  York  &  Philadelphia  flour  Bis  they  should  not 
exced  190  or  200  lb.  at  most,  one  of  the  2  beef  hides  per  Mr  Rae’s 
Boat  was  so  much  worm  eaten  that  it  was  hardly  worth  any  thing 
I  dont  know  yet  what  Mr.  Haner  will  allow  for  it  there  was  a  good 
Number  of  other  Hides  I  believe  came  down  in  the  said  said  Boat. 

I  have  not  yet  put  down  the  Almanacks  because  I  sent  a  parcel  of 
them  to  Medway  &  have  not  yet  an  Account  of  them.  I  have  like¬ 
wise  omitted  the  Articles  come  down  now  the  Butter  is  all  sold  at 
3d.  &  hope  soon  to  sell  the  Flour.  The  Cash  I  receiv’d  for  the  Com 
I  have  given  you  Credit  for  62  bushels  Com  at  2/.  ^6.4.  Vi  bushel 
was  given  for  blowing  the  horn  the  skins  will  be  look’d  over  tomorrow 
&  plac’d  to  your  Credit  with  the  Butter,  Wax,  &  beef  Hides,  &  the 
Flour  when  sold  1  have  not  yet  seen  the  Indico  open’d  because  Mr 
Holmes  hurries  to  be  gone  tomorrow  I  shall  look  at  it  &  give  you  my 
opinion  of  it  per  next  opportunity  &  am  Sir  Your  most  obedient 
Servant 

Mr.  Edward  Jones  Deer.  10th.  1759 

Sr  I  have  safely  received  the  hdd  Rum  agreable  to  your  Favour 
of  the  26th  Ulto  and  have  credited  Messrs.  James  Fisher  &  Co.  with 
it’s  Amount.  As  to  the  Ballance  Mr  Fisher  may  remit  it  when  it  best 
suits  him.  1  am  Sir  with  Tenders  of  Future  Service 
Yours  &ca 
TR 

Mr  Martin  Campbell  Savannah  Georgia  10th  Deer.  1759 

Sir  I  receiv’d  from  Mr  Tobler  of  New  Windsor  5  hhds  Deer  Skins 
with  directions  to  forward  them  to  you  for  Accot  of  Messrs  McCartan 
&  Campbell.  The  said  Skins  I  now  send  you  by  the  Bearer  Capt  Tadder 
(as  per  the  enclosed  Receipt)  and  I  have  ordered  him  not  to  land 
them  but  follow  your  Directions  as  to  their  Disposal.  1  am  Sir  Yours 
&ca 

TR 

PS  You  have  a  Letter  by  the  Bearer  from  Mr  MacCartan.  I  should 
be  Glad  to  learn  your  receipt  of  these  Skins 
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Mr  John  Smith  Savannah  Deer.  loth.  1759 

Sir  I  wrote  you  a  few  Days  agoe  concerning  our  Crop  of  Rice 
here  and  am  waiting  your  Answer.  Mr  Bolzius’s  2  Cases  came  safe  to 
hand  per  Crawdy  &  are  sent  up  to  Ebenezer.  Mr  Fieri  has  bought 
a  Pipe  of  Wine  of  me  the  Proceeds  of  which  (with  some  others)  I 
am  to  remit  Mr  Wm  Banbury  of  your  Town  and  in  payment  thereof 
has  given  an  Order  on  you  for  J[,  143.8.2  your  Curry  wnich  he  makes 
out  thus 

32.2.2  Bailance  of  an  Accot  sent  him 
105.0.0  for  ^^15  Sterling  more  paid  you 
6.6.0  for  a  Pump 

143.8.2  So  Caro  Curry 

I’me  doubtful  whether  he  can  reasonably  desire  you  to  pay  this 
Money  in  Chas  town,  unless  it  best  suits  you  therefore  I  detain  the 
Draft  for  your  Reply. 

I  notice  your  Remark  on  the  Quantity  of  Goods  lately  come  up 
here  and  its  not  improbable  but  some  of  ’em  may  be  dispos’d  off 
in  the  Channell  you  mention  as  we  have  now  2  or  3  Spanish  Vessels 
before  the  Town 

I  am  Sir,  Yours  &ca 

TR 

PS  I  shou’d  be  obliged  to  you  to  acquaint  me  with  the  market  Price 
of  New  Rice  the  8th  instant  and  from  thence  to  the  Time  you  write 
me  as  I’ve  receiv’d  a  (^antity  &  expect  more  at  Market  Price  of 
Chas  town  at  the  Time  of  Delivery 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Deer.  loth.  1759 

Sir  1  have  receiv’d  your  Letter  of  the  21st  Ulto  per  Crawdy  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Goods  therein  mention’d  amounting  to  2  29.0.6 

your  Money  which  have  Placed  to  your  Credit.  The  Bearer  Capt. 
Tadder  has  4  Packs  Deer  Skins  on  board  mark’d  DB  they  belong 
to  one  Daniel  Bruner  of  New  Windsor  in  your  Province,  who  de¬ 
sires  me  to  send  them  to  Mr  John  Wagener  of  your  Town  (I  think 
in  Broad  Street)  to  whom  please  to  see  them  delivered  and  enclose 
me  his  Receipt  for  the  same,  if  Vidonia  Wine  is  reasonable  as  to 
Price  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  Pipe  per  next  Opportunity,  and  a 
barrel  of  Blubber  (not  fish  Oyl)  if  readily  to  be  had.  The  Person 
who  desires  me  to  send  for  the  latter  tells  me  it  does  not  exceed 
one  half  the  Cost  of  the  Oyl  and  equally  Answers  his  Purpose, 
therefore  you  are  not  to  send  Oyl  in  its  Stead.  I  shou’d  be  glad  if 
you’d  favour  me  with  the  Currant  Price  of  new  Rice  with  you  the 
8th  Instant,  and  from  thence  to  the  Time  you  write  me,  as  I’ve 
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purchased  a  Quantity  here  &  am  to  be  regulated,  as  to  Cost,  by 
your  Market,  &  as  f  propose  to  settle  all  my  Affairs  the  ensuing 
Month  (January)  shou’d  be  glad  to  have  my  Accot.  Currt.  with 
you  as  soon  as  you  have  Time  to  compleat  it.  Drummond  arrived  only 
3  Days  agoe  &  has  not  yet  put  ashore  all  my  London  Goods 
I  am  Sir  Yours  &ca 
TR 

PS.  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  wou’d  be  better,  that  you  do  not 
give  yourself  the  Trouble  of  forwarding  Mr  Bolzius’s  News  Paper, 
for  as  Mr  Timothy  has  now  a  Competitor  in  this  Business,  he  will 
doubtless  be  watching  every  Opportunity  here  &  may  frequently  em¬ 
brace  some  that  you  cannot  be  apprized  off;  &  Mr  Bolzius  will  be 
content  to  receive  his  Papers  in  common  with  the  Rest  of  Mr  Tim- 
othys  Customers  here 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  ButLer  Savannah  Deer.  i8th  1759 

Madam  Mr.  Butler  has  doubtless  acquainted  you  that  he  made  me 
an  offer  of  80  or  100  Barrels  Rice  in  Case  I  could  answer  a  Demand 
that  Mr  Yonge  was  to  settle  with  him  &  as  I  find  I  can  readily  ac¬ 
comodate  that  Matter  with  said  Mr  Yonge,  if  its  agreeable  to  you, 
you’l  Please  to  draw  on  me  for  the  Amount.  1  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  I  can  depend  on  the  above  Quantity  of  80  or  100  barrels 
Rice  &  when  it  would  suit  you  to  deliver  it  for  which  the  Market 
Price  of  Charles  Town  is  to  be  given  at  the  Time  of  Delivery 

I  am  Madam  your  humble  Servant 

Thomas  Rasberry 

Mr  Hueguenin  brings  you  a  fine  rice  Scieve  cost  7/  Theres  no  Flour 
come  in  since  Mr  ButLer  Sail’d 

Mr  John  Smith  Per  Minot  December  31st.  1759 

I  receivd  your  Letter  of  the  13th.  Instant  per  Minott  and  as  I  ap¬ 
prehend  your  Rice  is  not  yet  disposd  off  by  Mr  Gibbons  I  consent 
to  take  it  at  the  Price  you  mention  60/  yr.  money.  I  thank  you  for 
your  opinion  as  to  this  Article  in  Feby.  or  March  next,  and  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  taken  your  Indico  also,  but  we  dont  intend 
to  meddle  with  any  of  this  Crop  having  already  refused  several  good 
Parcels. 

James  De  Veaux  is  now  out  of  Town  therefore  have  no  opp)or- 
tunity  of  speaking  to  him  about  his  Rice  that  you  expect.  As  to  his 
Brother  John  (if  your  Demand  is  any  thing  considerable)  I  wish 
you  may  not  fall  short  of  your  Expectation  from  him.  Graham 
(Minott  tells  me)  has  bought  the  Rum  at  the  Price  you  Demand.  I 
shall  Endeavour  to  get  your  Rice  round  as  soon  as  possible  which 
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with  what  I  have  otherwise  engaged  will  come  pretty  near  our  Quota 
for  the  expected  Vessel 

I  am  Sr  &ca 

PS  I  spoke  to  Jas  DeVeauxs  Son  but  he  could  say  nothing  as  to  his 
Father’s  Intention  of  delivering  you  any  Rice  1  must  beg  you  to  pay 
I,  i8  your  Currency  to  Mr.  Andrew  Marr  (at  Messrs.  Rose  &  Butlers) 
for  Account  Mr  John  Portrees  it  shall  be  speedily  refunded  -  if  Mr 
Marr  is  gone  for  England  the  Money  is  not  to  be  paid,  it  seems, 
to  any  other  Person 

Messrs.  Devonsheir  Reeve  &  Lloyd  -  Bristol 

Savannah  Georgia  Decemb.  31.  1759 
Gentlemen  My  last  was  the  25th.  August  which  I  hope  came  safe 
to  hand  since  then  I  have  been  favoured  with  yours  of  the  20th.  of 
that  Month  by  the  Sally  Isaiah  Moatt  covering  Invoice  of  sundry 
Goods  sent  me  per  that  Vessel  which  are  also  come  safe  to  hand  and 
in  good  Order.  I  notice  the  Difficulty  of  procuring  coarse  Woollens 
this  Year  and  as  I  shall  want  a  Supply  for  my  next  Winters  Sale  I 
must  beg  you  to  send  me  the  following 
1200  yards  white  PLains  at  i4d  per  yard 
800  yards  ditto  at  13d.  per  do 
400  yards  blue  Plains  -  say  400  yds 
150  yards  green  ditto 
150  yards  drab  or  cloth  coloured  ditto 

8  ps.  Striped  Duffill  Blanketts 

9  ps.  blue  Strouds 
3  ps.  red  ditto 

10  .  .  o  .  .  o  Iron  Potts  sorted 

youl  please  to  let  these  Strouds  be  wormed  in  the  same  Manner 
as  those  that  are  now  usually  sent  out  here  for  the  Indian  Trade, 
and  I  woud  be  glad  that  you’d  divide  the  foregoing  Articles  as  nearly 
as  can  be  done  with  Conveniencv  so  that  they  may  come  out  by  the 
two  very  first  Vessels  that  may  offer  for  Charles  Town  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  hereof  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  Timely  arrival  of  coarse 
Woollens. 

you’l  put  them  under  Insurance  and  consign  them  as  usual  to  Mr. 
Josiah  Smith  Junr.  Merchant  in  Charles  Town.  I  hope  speedily  to 
make  you  a  further  Remittance  and  am  Gentlemen  &ca 

Thomas  Rasberry 
See  Postscript  over  Leaf 

Andrew  Aiton  &  Co.  Glasgow  Savannah  Deer.  31st. 

The  foregoing  is  Copy  of  what  1  wrote  you  the  ist  Ulto  which 
I  now  Confirm  and  herein  you’l  receive  the  3d  of  the  Draft  promiss’d 
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for  ^  50  Namely  John  Martin  Bolzius’s  third  Bill  on  the  Revd  Thomas 
Broughton  Esqr  in  my  favour  dated  the  ist.  Ulto  for  {^$0  Sterling 
which  I  wish  safe  to  liand. 

I  am  Gent.  &c 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  inform’d  whether  you  have  any  Corres¬ 
pondent  in  London  to  whom  I  could  make  you  Remittances,  as  they’l 
consist  chiefly  in  Bills  on  that  City  I  apprehend  it  must  be  a  more 
direct  &  speedy  Method  than  to  have  the  Bills  go  round  to  skotland 
The  enclos’d  are  Letters  of  Advice  with  the  Bills  which  Please  to 
forward 

Thomas  Rasberry 

(1760) 

John  &  Ulrick  Tobler  Savannah  Jany  th[e]  8th. 

I  received  your  Letter  the  27th  Ulto.  &  have  sent  you  all  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  you  therein  Desire  as  per  the  enclos’d  Bill  of  pet’s  amounting 
to  Sterg.  and  by  this  opportunity  I  also  send  you  sundry 

other  Articles  that  I  had  prepar’d  to  send  you  the  24th.  Ulto  by  a 
Boat  belonging  to  Mr  Williams  of  Augusta  but  the  Patroon  contrary 
to  his  promise  went  away  without  them  The  particulars  of  these 
Articles  also  you  have  here  enclos’d  amounting  to  £6^.io/ioy2 
Sterlg  all  which  I  wish  safe  to  your  Hands.  I  have  receiv’d  now  only 
2  packs  deer  skins  as  there  was  none  taken  in  coming  down  the  River 
as  you  expected  I  shall  acquaint  you  further  about  the  Tobacco  soon 
&  shall  send  Mr.  Hunt’s  order  on  Mr.  Legree  very  shortly  To  Charles 
Town.  The  Patroon  has  paid  me  16.19/6  Sterg  for  your  share  of 
Corn  which  I  have  placed  to  your  Credit  I  have  not  yet  open’d  the 
skins  but  hope  their  better  than  the  last  there  was  several  very  ordi¬ 
nary  one  that  Parcle  the  Boar  being  Just  going  away  obliges  me  to 
conclude 

Gentlemen  yours  &cra  &cra  8ccra 

NB.  no  womens  or  girls  leather  shoes  to  be  had  in  Town  Tea  very 
scarce  &  dear 

Mr  Daniel  Bruner  per  John  Bergeron 

Savannah  8th.  1760 

Sir  The  Patroon  of  Mr  Toblers  Boat  (John  Bergeron)  told  me  that 
you  verbally  desired  me  to  send  you  50  lb  Gunpowder  which  I  have 
now  delivered  him  and  am 

Sir  &ca 

TR 

3  Cags  Gunpowder  marked  B  50  lb  at  £7.10  per  100  lb  -  - 
Postscript  to  Devonshire  Reeve  &  Lloyds  Letter  of  the  31  December 

1759- 
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1  expect  the  white  Plains  will  come  out  very  good  at  the  Prices 
I  have  affixed  but  I  don’t  mean  to  confine  you  to  it,  because  if  good 
PLains  cannot  be  bought  at  those  Prices  you  must  exceed  it,  as  an 
ordinary  Sort  will  not  suit  me.  The  coloured  PLains  duffills  and 
Strouds  I  woud  also  have  of  a  good  Quality.  I  have  a  Sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  small  Isop  or  ware  Iron  Potts  that  are  bought  by  the  dozen 
at  12/  therefore  want  no  more  of  them  and  youl  please  to  let  those 
1  now  write  for  be  chiefly  of  the  midling  Sizes  except  3  or  4  that 
will  contain  from  18  to  24  gallons  each 
mark  the  Packages  T  R 

Josiah  Smith  Junr  Savannah  Jany  the  15th.  1760 

Sir  I  must  beg  you  to  send  me  by  the  first  opportunity  that  offers 
for  this  Place  Two  hogsheads  of  good  Debenture  Rum  &  Please 
to  forward  the  enclos’d  6  Lres  for  Bristol  &  Glasgow  by  the  three 
first  Conveyances  that  offers  for  any  Part  of  great  Brittain  they  are 
Copies*  &  you’l  therefore  please  to  put  on[e]  for  bristol  &  one  for 


•  3  dated  ist.  November  last 
3  dated  31st.  Ulto. 

3  dated  31st.  do . 


I^to  Glasgow 
to  Bristol 


Glasgow  on  board  each  Vessel  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  very  shortly 
&  shall  only  add  that  I  am  Sir  yours  &cra 
PS.  Please  also  to  send  me 

2  18  Inch  spring  Bolts  with  Brass  knobs 

3  9  Inch  Ditto 

These  Bolts  are  for  Mr  Habersham  who  desires  to  know  whether 
you  did  not  receive  a  Garden  Stone  Roller  &  Frame  marked  J  H  No  1 
a[nd]  2  from  on  board  the  Squeriies  Capt  Mitchell  as  it  seems  they 
were  consigned  to  you  by  Mr  Samuel  Lloyd 

Rasberry 


Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  February  ist.  1760 
Sir  Your  Favour  of  the  23d.  Ai^st  last  per  the  Prince  Orange  came 
safe  to  hand  together  with  the  Goods  shipt  me  bv  said  Conveyance 
amounting  as  per  Invoice  to  885.2.3  for  which  (  have  given  you  a 
Credit.  I  notice  what  you  say  concerning  the  Indico  I  ship’t  you  by 
the  Squerries  which  has  really  (as  you  observe)  fallen  far  short  of 
my  Expectation  except  the  C^ks  No  4  and  7  which  I  believe  may 
turn  out  pretty  near  what  the  Proprietor  of  them  was  offered  here 
for  that  Indico  before  shipt.  As  to  Cask  No  10  I’me  satisfied 
it  was  ordinary,  but  in  respect  to  the  rest  I  cannot  account  how  it 
shoud  sell  so  very  low  when  Indico  shipt  on  the  very  same  Bottom 
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by  Mr.  Graham  &ca  &  not  on  the  whole  superior  in  Quality  to  that 
I  sent  you  shoud  so  far  exceed  mine  in  its  Sales  as  it  appears  to  me 
it  has  done  from  an  Account  Mr  Nutt  has  returned  them  of  theirs 
which  I’ve  had  an  Opportunity  of  perusing,  unless  it  was  owing  to 
mine  being  sold  at  Auction  &  theirs  at  private  Sale.  I  notice  the  Trouble 
that  has  hitherto  attended  the  procuring  Payment  for  the  Rangers 
Certificates  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  (by  late  advices  from 
your  City)  for  the  future  will  run  in  a  more  regular  Channel  -  another 
Company  of  ’em  is  now  raising  on  the  Establishment  of  other  Troops 
raised  in  America  the  present  War  which  must  greatly  add  to  the 
Welfare  of  the  Province,  but  how  to  manage  in  respect  to  the  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Barnards  for  >^34  I  know  not.  The  widow  has  not  nor 
will  not  administer  and  absolutely  refused  by  her  Lawyers  Advice 
to  endorse  these  Certificates,  least  bv  such  Endorsement,  she  shoud 
involve  herself  into  the  Affairs  of  Barnards  Estate  the  Creditors  of 
which  are  extreemly  baffled  by  an  iniquituous  Confession  of  Judg¬ 
ment  that  Barnard  made  of  his  Effects  in  his  Life  Time  to  his  Father 
in  Law  Bradley  now  of  your  City  under  pretence  of  which  she  keeps 
all  in  her  hands  and  will,  if  possible,  intirely  exclude  the  Creditors 
here  on  this  Side.  Our  Governor  woud  readily  renew  this  Sett  of 
^([34  but  cannot  consistently  do  it  as  the  whole  Sum  of  7  2 8. 15.4 
then  certified  of  which  this  is  part  were  made  payable  to  Barnard 
and  so  mentioned  in  the  general  Letter  of  Advice  wherein  the  par¬ 
ticular  Setts  of  these  Certificates  are  refered  to  all  of  which,  except 
this  and  the  other  of  34.6.3  that  cannot  be  traced  where  it  is,  are 
paid,  as  they  were  properly  endorsed  by  Barnard. 

if  an  explanatory  Letter  of  our  Governors  relating  this  Affair 
may  be  thought  serviseable  I’ll  endeavour  to  procure  one  &  send  you. 
We  begin  now  to  look  out  for  the  Friendship  Thomson  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  coming.  Freights  have  been  pretty  high  in  Charles 
Town  hitherto  but  are  now  falling,  and  unless  Thomson  over  stays 
his  Time  I’me  afraid  we  shall  lose  by  our  Rice  as  most  of  it  cost 
us  upwards  of  60/  So  Caro.  Curry  per  Ct. 

I  hope  the  Bills  for  12$  remitted  you  28  August  &  that  for  ^45 
enclosed  you  the  7th.  September  following  are  paid,  and  I  hope  if 
possible  by  this  Conveyance  to  make  you  another  Remittance  of  up¬ 
wards  of  600 in  Bills  &ca  I  only  wait  for  the  Return  of  our  Scout 
Boat  from  the  So.ward  for  the  Coxswains  Certificate  as  to  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Boat  the  last  six  Months  and  then  youl  have  them. 

The  Goods  by  Cheeseman  came  in  good  Order  and  proved  all 
very  suitable  except  the  mens  great  Coats  on  which  I  shall  make  some 
Remarks  hereafter  and  I  must  beg  you  to  send  me  out  as  soon  as 
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possible  consigned  as  usual  the  following  Articles  under  Insurance 
namely 

4  ps  Cambrick  at  22/  per  ps 
4  ps.  do.  a  26/ 

2  ps.  do.  a  30/ 

I  ps.  do.  a  34/ 

1  ps.  do.  a  40/ 

2  ps.  Renting  at  12/  per  ps 
2  ps.  do.  at  15  or  16/ 

I  ps.  do.  at  18/ 

1  ps.  do.  at  20/ 

2  ps.  plain  yard  wide  Muslin  about  20  yds  each  at  60/  per  ps. 

3  ps.  white  Callicoe  of  2  Womens  Gowns  in  a  ps.  pretty  good 
6  fringed  diaper  Table  Cloths  at  3/4  each 

6  ditto  at  5/4  each 

12  ps.  brown  Pomerania  Linnen  about  23  or  25  Ells  each  at  8-7 /8d. 
per  Ell 

4  ps.  flaxen  Russia  a  5d  per  Ell 

12.  9/4  flanders  bed  ticks  at  19s.  ea 
6  10/4  do.  at  23/6  ea 


4 

ps. 

Ticking  for 

Pillows  of  I 

5  yds  each  at  14/  per  ps. 

6 

ps. 

7/8  Garlix 

at  27/6  per  ps. 

4 

ps. 

do. 

at 

25/ 

4 

ps. 

do. 

at 

22/6 

6 

ps. 

do. 

at 

20/ 

4 

ps. 

do. 

at 

18/ 

3 

ps. 

3/4  ditto 

a 

18/  per  ps 

3 

ps. 

do. 

a 

20/ 

3 

ps. 

do. 

a 

22/ 

3 

ps. 

do. 

a 

24/ 

6 

ps. 

.  Dowlas 

a 

27s  per  ps 

6 

ps. 

do. 

a 

25/ 

4 

ps. 

do. 

a 

22/6 

4 

ps. 

do. 

a 

20/ 

4 

ps. 

do. 

a 

17/6 

3 

doz  silk  culgee 

Handkerchiefs  at  30/  per  doz. 

3  doz  ditto  at  32/  pet  do. 

4  doz  blue  &  white  pastework  Handkerchiefs  -  large 
4  doz  blue  &  white  spotted  linnen  ditto  a'  14/  per  doz 
1000  yards  good  brown  Edinburgs  at  yd.  per  yd 

500  yds  white  ditto  at  8*4  per  yd 

same  as  you  sent  by  the  Harrietta. 

6  ps.  Irish  Linnen  about  i2d  per  yd 
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12  ps.  7/8  ditto  a  i4d. 

6  ps.  ditto  a  i6d. 

6  ps.  9/8  Irish  Sheeting  at  izd.  per  yd 

1  lb.  blue  sewing  Silk  good 
14  lb.  black  ditto 

14  lb  white  ditto 

14  lb  cloth  Colours 

4  groce  cotton  Laces  a  2/1 1  per  gro. 

4  gro.  ditto  a  3/10  do 

2  gro.  ditto  a  6/  do 

4  gro.  ferrett  do.  a  8/4  do 

2  doz  silk  Laces  a  4/3  per  doz 

2  doz.  3  yd  do  a  6/3  do 

20  lb  OSnabrig  Thread  full  wt.  at  i9d.  per  lb 

20  lb.  ditto  in  half  pounds  short  wt.  at  i6d.  per  lb 

6  lb.  stitching  Threads  at  3/ 

6  lb.  ditto  a  3/6 

6  lb.  do.  a  3/9 

9  lb.  good  blue  do  at  2/6 

9  lb.  ditto  in  half  pounds  at  2/  per  lb 

6  doz  holland  Tape  at  9s.  per  doz 

8  doz  blue  &  white  striped  ditto 

6  doz  blue  &  white  Nonsoprettys  at  5/9  per  doz 

6  doz.  do.  red  &  white 

6  woms.  scarlet  Cloaks  at  6/8  each 

6  ditto  at  7/4  each 

6  ditto  at  9/9  each 

NB.  please  to  let  the  above  Qoacks  be  large  tho’  you  some¬ 
what  exceed  those  prices. 

4  ps.  blue  stuff  Damask 
2  ps.  dark  brown  ditto 
2  mazerine  blue  Cambletee’s 
2  deep  blue  ditto 
I  deep  green  ditto 
I  dark  brown  ditto 
I  deep  blue  Camblett 

1  dark  brown  ditto  ^ 

2  deep  blue  Callimancos 

2  brown  ditto  ’ 

I  black  ditto 

1  deep  red  ditto 

2  white  Durants  or  yard  wide  Stuffs 

2  deep  blue  ditto  . . 
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2  dark  brown  ditto 

3  ps.  embos’d  serge  red  flowered  at  i5d  per  yd 
3  ps.  blue  striped  Linseys  at  35s  per  ps 

I  ps.  red  stripfd  do.  a  35/ 

I  ps.  blue  stiipci  do.  a  i4d 
I  ps.  red  striped  do.  a  i4d 

I  end  or  about  10 54  yds  deep  blue  Broad  Cloth  a’  12/  per  yard 
I  do.  about  10  54  yd  ditto  a’  14/  per  yd 

I  do.  or  10  54  yds  fine  scarlet  do. 

I  do.  or  io54  yds  good  black  do 
6  yds  deep  green  do. 

6  ends  10 14  yds  each  agreable  to  the  enclosed  six  Samples.  I  mean 
one  end  of  each  Sample  together  with  half  a  ps.  Shalloon 
suitable  to  each  Sample  and  a  proportion  of  Trimmings 

3  ps.  good  blue  Shalloon 
I  ps.  midling  ditto 

I  ps.  good  scarlet  ditto 
54  ps.  good  black  Shalloon 
54  ps.  green  do. 

I  bag  good  blue  Buttons 
I  bag  black  ditto 
I  bag  scarlet  ditto 

4  mens  cloth  great  Coats  at  14/  each 

4  dos.  do.  at  18/  ea. 

4  dos.  do.  at  24/  ea. 

NB  those  you  sent  per  the  Prince  Orange  from  Dyson  & 
Rogers  were  made  of  a  thin  napt  Witney  which  will  not 
sell;  the  Sort  I  want  must  be  made  with  Cloth  pretty  thick 
and  drab  Colours  only. 

1 2  mens  duffill  great  Coats  chiefly  blue  which  must  also  be  very 
thick  and  large  at  about  13/  each. 

12  mens  bear  Skin  Coats  at  11/  each  same  as  you  sent  per  the 
Medway 

6  somewhat  smaller  ditto  for  large  Boys 
6  mens  witney  Waiscoats  a  cheap  kind,  blue  &  green 
6  striped  flannel  ditto 

6  spotted  or  ermine  flannel  ditto  a  cheap  kind 
12  pair  coarse  cloth  Breeches 

12  Sailors  blue  feamot  Jacketts  at  6/9  same  as  per  the  P.  of  Orange 
I  ps.  white  Flannel 
I  ps.  Bearskin 
54  ps.  green  Witneys 
54  ps.  red  ditto 
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1/4  lb  good  mohair  to  consist  of  the  following  Colours  vizt. 
blue,  scarlet  black  &  green  of  which  let  half  a  pound  at  least 
be  blue 
2  ps.  Buckram 

4  pair  bed  Blanketts  at  1 5s.  per  pr 
4  pair  ditto  a  22/s.  do 
10  ps.  striped  duffil  Blanketts 
300  yards  blue  PLains 

2  ps.  yard  wide  blue  Cloth  about  14  yds  ea.  a  5/  per  yd 

3  ps.  narrow  Cloth  of  different  Colours,  about  20  yds  each  a 

2 id.  and  2/  per  yd. 

4  doz  mens  milld  yam  Caps  at  6s.  per  doz. 

2  doz  single  worsted  do  a  7s.  per  do 

2  doz  double  do  a  8/s. 

2  doz  mens  yam  Hose  at  10/6  per  doz 
2  doz  do  at  11/ 

2  doz  do  at  12/ 


the  yam  Stockings  you  sent  by  the  P.  of  Orange  were  very 
much  moth  eaten  which  please  to  remark 
2  doz  boys  yam  Hose  at  8/6  per  doz 
2  doz  do.  at  9/6 

I  doz  mens  wove  worsted  Hose  at  18/  per  doz 


I  doz 

do. 

a 

24/ 

1  doz. 

do. 

a 

30/ 

I  doz 

do. 

a 

36/ 

I  doz 

dos. 

knit  do.  plain 

a  30/ 

I  doz 

do. 

a 

32/6 

1  doz 

do. 

a 

35/ 

I  doz 

do. 

a 

37/6 

4  doz  men  knit  ribb’d  Hose  a  32/s.  per  doz 
I  doz.  do.  a  34/ 

I  doz  do.  a  36/ 

please  to  order  the  foregoing  knit  Stockings  to  be  chiefly 
blue’s  and  a  few  pr  white. 

1  doz  mens  fine  black  Hose  at  42/  per  doz  let  a  few  pairs  be 
ribb’d 


6  doz.  womens  blue  stampt  Hose  at  11/6  per  doz 
2  doz.  dittos  clockt  worsted  do  at  18  per  doz 
2  doz  do.  a  24/ 

2  doz  do.  a  30/ 

I  doz  large  youths  knit  do  a  18/  per  doz 
I  doz  do.  a  20/ 


I  doz  do. 


a  22/ 
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I  doz  boys  Hose  a  10/  per  doz 

I  doz.  larger  do.  a  12/ 

4  doz  childs  white  do.  a  8/6  per  doz 

4  doz  do.  clouded  a  10/ 

I  doz  large  girls  Hose  a  16/  per  doz 
I  doz  do.  a  18/ 

I  doz  do.  a  i2s/ 

1  doz  do.  at  10/  per  doz. 

3  doz  felling  Axes  at 

6  doz  broad  Hoes  at  1 5/6  per  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  18/ 

6  doz  small  oval  eyed  Hatchetts  for  Indians  about  7s.  per  doz 
6  stock  Locks  at  20s/  per  doz. 


6 

do 

a  16/  per  doz 

24 

do 

a  12/  per  doz 

24 

do 

a  10/ 

4  doz  common  Padlocks  at  5/  per  doz 
4  doz.  do  at  7s 

4  doz.  do  at  10/ 

6  doz  Iron  plated  Bolts  without  springs  and  not  goose  necked 
4  doz.  thumb  Latches  for  Doors  at  3/3  per  doz 
6  doz  rice  Sickles  a  4/6  per  doz 
4  doz.  pit  saw  Files  a’  4/6  per  doz 
4  doz  do  a’  5/ 

4  doz  X  cut  saw  do.  a  3/2  per  doz 
4  doz  do  a  3/9 
6  doz  hand  saw  do  a  2od  per  doz 
2  doz  Carpenters  Adzes  a’  2 1  /  per  doz 

2  doz  9  Inch  HL  Hinges  1 

2  doz  1 1  Inch  do  V  with  smooth  filed  joints 

2  doz  12  Inch  do  | 


2  doz  2  foot  Rules  with  brass  squares  at 

1  doz  2  foot  ditto  to  fold  in  4  parts 

6  pr  sad  Irons  a’  i  /9  per  pr 

6  pr  do  a  2/2 

6  pr  do  a  2/8 

6  pr  do  a  3/ 

4  doz  drawing  Knives  a  1 2/  per  doz 

2  doz  do.  a  14/ 

3  .  .  o  .  .  o  splitting  Wedges  different  Sizes 
6  good  pit  Saws 

I  doz  pr  Iron  wire  rice  Seives 
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4  doz  pr  cotton  Cards  a  i8  or  19s  per  doz 
I  doz.  Iron  Drawback  Locks  with  box  Staples,  for  Chamber 
Doors,  of  3  Sizes  from  the  smallest,  with  Screws 
2om.  8d  Nails  -  12M.  of  which  in  Bags  of  4m.  each 
1  . .  o  .  .  o  24d  Nails 
1  .  .  o  .  .  o  3^  do 

1  . .  o  .  .  o  3/  do 

2  .  . .  o  .  .  o  sheathing  Nails 

24  doz  small  nail  Gimbletts  with  box  Handles 

24  Carpenters  Jack  Planes 

24  smoothing  Planes 

12  fore  Planes 

6  pr  Vi  inch  grooving  do 

6  pr  I  inch  do 

6  pr  1 14  inch  do 

36  scribing  Chissells 

36  broad  do. 

1 2  I  inch  Firmirs 
12  \Vx  inch  do 
12  2  inch  do 

2  doz  tin  pudding  Pans  a  15/  per  doz 
2  doz  do  a  12/ 

2  doz  do  a  10/ 

4  doz  split  handle  Table  Knives  &  Forks  at  2/6  per  doz 
4  doz  ditto  a’  3/9  per  do 

4  doz  ditto  a’  5/  per  do 

24  doz  Indian  Trading  Knives  a  cheap  Kind 

2  doz  womens  fine  Scissars  at  9s.  per  doz 

3  doz  horse  Scissars  at  7s.  per  do 

3  doz  cutting  out  do.  at  4/  per  do 

6  doz  ordinary  do  at  i8d  or  2s/.  do 

6  doz  do  at  2/6  do 

8  groce  horn  Combs  at  14s/  per  groce 

8  doz  Ivory  do  at  7s.  per  doz 

12  groce  pea  Buttons  a’  i8d  per  gro 

1 2  double  groce  flat  white  mettal  Buttons  at  4/6  per  doub  gro 

12  single  gro.  Jackett  ditto  at  1/6  per  single  do 

30  lb.  black  &  white  round  Beads  a'  2/1  per  lb 

50  Maisses  black  &  white  barley  com  do  a’  1/3 

12  bunches  white  Agate  do. 

1 2  lb.  brass  wire  sorted 

4  doz.  silver  ear  Bobs  at  22/  per  doz 

12  doz  mettal  do.  at  i6d.  per  doz 
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gilt  Belts  3  doz 

snaffle  Bridles  3  doz  a’  21s  per  doz 
48  lb.  Vermillion  in  boxes  of  12  lb.  each 
2  gro.  plain  brass  Rings  sorted 

2  gro.  ordinary  stone  ditto 

I  Qiest  or  300  lb.  good  bohea  Tea 
6  . .  o  . .  o  single  Loaf  Sugar  in  small  hard  Loaves 
200  lb.  black  Pepper 
6  lb.  Nutmegs 
I  lb  Mace 

1  lb  Cloves 

200  lb.  saffron  cut  Tobacco  in  pounds  &  half  pounds  at  yd  per  lb. 
50  lb.  Westons  pigtail  ditto  in  half  pounds 

3  doz  bottles  go^  scots  Snuff 

6  doz  quan  black  earthen  Tea  Potts 

4  doz.  pint  ditto 

2  doz  14  pint  ditto 

I  doz.  blue  &  white  gallon  Bowls 
4  doz.  2  quart  ditto 
4  doz.  3  pint  ditto 
4  doz.  quart  ditto 
4  doz.  pint  ditto 
I  doz  black  quan  eanhen  Bowls 
1  doz  pint  do 
I  doz  brown  quan  do 

1  doz  pint  do 

2  doz  white  stone  mustard  Potts 

2  doz  brown  do 

3  doz.  black  Sugar  Dishes  with  Covers  of  2  Sizes 
2  doz.  brown  do.  with  do 

12  doz.  white  stone  Cups  with  Sawcers 

4  doz  tall  wine  Glasses  at  2/3  per  doz 
4  doz  double  flint  ditto  a  3/10 

2  doz  wormed  do  a  4/6 

4  doz  Glasses  Tumblers  of  different  Sizes 
2000  good  dutch  Quills 
6  lb.  common  sized  Wafers  in  small  Boxes 
8  quan  china  Basons  blue  &  white 
8  pint  ditto 

6  doz  blue  &  white  china  Cups  and  Sawcers 
6  doz  dino  burnt  in  do.  of  a  midling  Size  and  plain 
400  lb.  F  Gunpowder  in  25  lb.  and  12 14  lb.  C^ks 
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please  to  give  Particular  Directions  that  this  Powder  may  be 

food  as  the  greatest  Part  of  what  I  have  lately  received  has 
een  extreemly  bad. 

6  doz  common  flat  pewter  Plates 
6  doz  womens  leather  Shoes 
6  doz  mrls  ditto  sorted  chiefly  large 
3  doz  large  Boys  or  youths  Shoes  sorted 
4  doz  childrens  black  &  red  do.  sorted 
6m.  sorted  Needles,  chiefly  from  No.  i  to  No.  6 
6  Womens  black  silk  flowered  Capuchins  -  a  good  sort 
6  ditto  more  ordinary 

8  doz  fine  hair  seive  Bottoms 
4  doz  coarse  ditto 
6  doz  Rimms  for  ditto 

I  must  beg  you  to  expedite  the  foregoing  Articles  &  tho’  I  have 
affixed  the  Prices  to  most  of  them  you  may  vary  a  little  more  or  less 
as  you  see  Occasion.  I  am 

Sir  &ca 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Feb’ry  nth.  1760 

Sir  I  receiv’d  your  favour  per  Minott  with  the  sunary  Articles  Sent 
me  per  him  amounting  to  your  Currency  for  which  you 

are  Credited.  I  have  examin’d  your  Account  Current  which  is  right  and 
1  herein  enclose  you  one  hundred  forty  two  pounds  twelve  and  six 
pence  142.12.6  in  your  Paper  Money  together  with  Joseph  Hunts 
order  on  Daniel  Legree  for  ;f57.i.o  which  if  paid  you’l  pass  to  my 
Credit  Crawdy  will  also  deliver  you  2  bundles  Deer  Skins  containing. 
28  Skins  wt  59 ‘/2  lb.  which  you’l  please  to  dispose  off  &  place  the 
Proceeds  to  my  Account  and  if  any  of  them  are  objected  too  you’l 
please  to  return  such  to  me  by  him.  I  have  also  enclos’d  you  2  Letters 
for  London  &  2  for  Bristol  the  2  bristol  Letters  are  Copies  of  those 
sent  you  by  Mr.  Fisher  the  15th  Ulto  which  you’l  notice  the  2  letters 
for  Mr  Thomson  are  likewise  duplicates  &  must  go  per  Seperate  Con¬ 
veyances  also.  We  have  very  alarming  Accounts  from  up  this  river 
concerning  the  Cherokee  Indians  our  Rangers  are  order’d  to  Augusta 
to  Act  as  occasion  may  require  &  I  presume  your  Government  are 
likewise  taking  the  most  Vigorous  Measures  to  avert  the  Destruction 
that  seems  to  threaten  both  Provinces  from  the  Depridations  of  these 
Savages  I  am  Sirs  &cra 

Mr  William  ButLer  Savannah  March  ist.  1760 

Sir  I  have  sent  the  bearer  Jacob  Berrier  for  a  load  of  your  Rice 
I  apprehend  that  he  cannot  carry  the  whole  Quantity  desir’d  of  you 
{.•amely  50  Barrells)  and  unless  you  might  find  it  convenient  to  ^nd 
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the  few  remaining  Barrels  of  that  Number  round  in  your  Boat  1  can 
readily  Dispense  with  the  Quantity  that  Berrier  can  now  bring  me 
I  am  Sir 

Your  most  Obedient  Servant 
Thos.  Rasberry 

[To  be  continued.] 


FANNY  COHEN’S  JOURNAL  OF  SHERMAN’S 
OCCUPATION  OF  SAVANNAH 

Edited  by  Spencer  B.  King,  Jr.* 

IN  what  may  be  the  only  such  journal  extant  Fanny  Yates 
Cohen  recorded  her  impressions,  her  fears,  and  her  relief  at 
finding  that  the  Yankees  could  act  with  propriety  among  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  ladies.  Her  diary  covers  the  period  from  December  21, 
1864,  the  day  Sherman’s  troops  entered  the  city,  through  January 
3,  1865,  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  Union  army  left 
Savannah. 

In  its  physical  appearance  the  diary  consists  of  four  sheets  of 
lined  blue  paper  that  may  have  been  bound  together  at  one  time. 
The  four  sheets,  with  writing  in  well-formed  letters  on  both  sides 
of  each,  are  8  x  1 2  inches  in  full  size,  but  creases  indicate  they 
were  once  quarter-folded  to  a  4  x  6  size.  The  ink  now  is  of  a 
dark  brown  color.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  sheets  are 
slightly  frayed,  but  the  manuscript  is  not  damaged  because  of 
the  wide  margins. 

Fanny  Cohen’s  journal  is  an  item  in  the  Phillips-Myers  Papers 
in  the  ^uthem  Historical  Collection  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  donated  in  1944  to  this  collection  by  Fanny 
Cohen’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Fergus  C  Hayne,  of  Long  Island,  New 
York.  The  donation  was  arranged  by  Fanny’s  niece,  Mrs.  Charles 
Porterfield,  also  of  Long  Island.  Fanny  Cohen  married  Henry 
Taylor.  Her  grandson,  Henry  Taylor,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has 
given  his  permission  for  the  publication  of  this  document. 


•Professor  of  History,  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Georgia. 
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Sherman’s,  whose  blue-clad  soldiers  had  battled  for  weeks  with 
Hood’s  Confederates  for  possession  of  the  coveted  prize  of  At¬ 
lanta,  entered  Savannah  without  opposition  on  the  day  after 
Lieutenant  General  William  J.  Hardee  had  moved  his  gray-clad 
troops  across  the  Savannah  River  into  South  Carolina.  Indeed, 
the  Yankees  were  met  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  by  Mayor 
Richard  Dennis  Arnold  and  some  of  his  aldermen  bearing  a  flag 
of  truce^  and  imploring  the  victorious  Union  officer  to  make 
Savannah  an  open  city. 

With  the  memory  of  red  flames  lighting  the  sky  above  At¬ 
lanta  vivid  in  his  mind,  Sherman  saw  no  need  for  bringing  punish¬ 
ment  to  the  cultured  coastal  city  which  gave  him  an  official 
welcome  and  sought  his  protection.  He  issued  orders  to  shoot 
anyone  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  “unsoldier  like  deeds.”*’ 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  allow  Mayor  Arnold  and  his  official 
family  to  remain  in  office  and  to  co-operate  with  Brigadier 
General  John  White  Geary,  whom  he  placed  in  command  of 
the  city.  Geary  had  led  the  vanguard  of  Sherman’s  army,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  XX  Corps,  into  Savannah  on  the  morning  of  De-- 
cember  21.  Sherman  found  the  atmosphere  entirely  different  in 
Savannah  from  that  of  Atlanta.  Writing  to  Grant  on  December 
31,  he  said:  “The  people  here  seem  to  be  well  content,  as  they 
have  reason  to  be,  for  our  troops  have  behaved  magnificently; 
you  would  think  it  Sunday,  so  quiet  is  everything  in  the  city 
day  and  night.”*  After  making  one  of  his  typically  harsh  state¬ 
ments  to  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  Wheeler  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  not  feed  the  destitute  people  of  the  city,  he  then  quickly 
reversed  his  position  and  turned  back  to  the  city  council  the 
captured  provisions  and  agreed  to  arrange  for  a  large  quantity 
of  captured  rice  to  be  sold  in  Northern  markets  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  money  to  purchase  other  food*  more  palatable  to 

1.  See  report  of  Brigadier  General  John  W.  Geary,  in  The  War  of  the 
Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confed¬ 
erate  Armies  (128  Tols.  Washington:  1880-1901 ),  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  280. 
Hereafter  cited  Official  Records,  War. 

2.  Quoted  in  John  G.  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March  through  the  Carolinas 
(Chapel  Hill,  1966),  27. 

3.  Official  Records,  War,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  841. 

4.  John  P.  Dyer,  “Northern  Relief  for  Savannah  daring  Sherman’s  Oc¬ 
cupation,’’  in  The  Journal  of  Southern  History,  XIX,  462. 
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tongues  that  had  known  hardly  any  other  taste  for  some  time. 
He  also  instructed  the  chief  quartermaster  to  give  temporary 
relief,  “in  the  way  of  provisions  and  vacant  houses,  to  the  worthy 
and  needy,  until  such  time  as  they  can  help  themselves.”® 

In  spite  of  this,  the  ladies  were  suspicious  of  the  Yankee  soldiers, 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  refused  to  mix  with  them  in  social  func¬ 
tions.®  Barrett,  in  his  ShermarCs  March  through  the  CarolmaSy 
says  the  “behavior  of  the  soldiers  ‘excited  the  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion’  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah.”’  Yet  he  shows 
Brigadier  General  Hugh  Judson  Kilpatrick,  in  command  of  the 
cavalry,  to  have  been  so  “notorious  for  his  immorality  and  ra¬ 
pacity”*  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Savannah  women  felt  uneasy 
in  the  presence  of  Union  officers. 

Among  these  women  frightened  by  the  stories  they  had  heard 
and  not  knowing  what  treatment  was  in  store  for  them,  was  Fan¬ 
ny,  the  twenty-four  year  old  daughter*  of  Octavus  Cohen,  a 
commission  merchant  and  cotton  exporter.  Octavus,  the  fourteenth 
child  of  his  parents,  and  his  brother,  Solomon,  moved  to  Savan¬ 
nah  from  Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  Solomon  was  a  lawyer. 
He  served  his  city  in  many  ways,  but  is  remembered  best  as  post¬ 
master  of  Savannah,  a  position  he  held  under  the  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  administrations.  Octavus  Cohen  and  Company  occu¬ 
pied  the  location  at  82  Bay  Street.  Fanny’s  home  was  at  the  north¬ 
west  comer  of  Macon  and  Albercom  streets,  Lafayette  Square. 
The  Octavus  Cohens  shared  this  home  with  Brigadier  General 
William  Babcock  Hazen,  whom  they  had  known  before  the  war. 
General  Hazen  had  led  the  Union  troops  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
McAllister  on  the  Ogeechee  River.  Sherman,  himself,  occupied 
the  home  of  Charles  Green  on  Bull  Street.  Green,  a  British  sub¬ 
ject,  was  a  wealthy  cotton  merchant  and  banker,  and  he  owned 

5.  Special  Field  Orders  No.  143,  Dec.  26,  1864,  in  Official  Record*,  War, 
Ser.  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  812. 

6.  Dyer,  "Northern  Relief,"  4B7. 

7.  Barrett,  Shermans'  March,  27. 

8.  Ibid.,  32. 

9.  She  was  born  on  May  30,  1840,  and  died  on  February  26,  1938.  This 
information  was  famished  by  G^rglana  L.  Phillips,  Fanny’s  niece  who  was 
a  small  child  when  Sherman  occupied  Savannah.  She  lives  with  her  two 
sisters,  Henrietta  and  Fanny,  at  218  Taylor  Street,  Savannah,  Qa. 
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one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Savannah.  This  home,  now  known 
as  the  Green-Meldrim  House,  was  acquired  by  Judge  Peter  W. 
Meldrim  in  1898. 

The  diary  stops  abruptly  on  January  3,  1865.  The  Union 
troops  remained  in  Savannah  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  be¬ 
yond  this  date.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  Fanny  Cohen  stopped 
her  journal  when  she  did.  Were  the  precious  sheets  of  paper 
used  up?  Was  she  too  busy  darning  her  stockings,  mending  her 
dresses,  and  putting  her  hands  to  unaccustomed  house  work? 
Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  evident  that  she  found  herself  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world  now.  Her  brief  journal  appears  below,  unabridged. 

Of  what  occurred  during  my  stay  in  Savannah  while  the  Yankees 
had  possession  of  it. 

On  Wednesday  morning  December  21st.  the  Yankees  entered  our 
peaceful  little  Gty  in  a  much  more  orderly  way  than  I  anticipated, 
although  of  course  there  were  many  robberies  committed,  the  lower 
classes  and  the  negroes,  whom  they  came  to  befriend,  being  the 
greatest  sufferers.  They  gave  three  very  orderly  and  unimpulsive 
cheers  when  they  raised  the  flag  staff  in  the  Barracks’  yard  and  after 
that  military  move  every  thing  was  comparatively  quiet  for  us  until 
one  o’clock  when  General  Howard^®  and  Staff  came  in  search  of 
Quarters  and  liking  the  appearance  of  our  house  give  us  until  five 
in  the  afternoon  to  vacate  it.  When  Father  remonstrated  with  them 
and  told  them  there  were  ladies  in  the  house  and  it  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  inconvenient  for  them  to  move  one  of  them  politely  answered 
“Well!  I  suppose  it  will  inconvenience  you  but  you  know  you  Rebs 
will  fight  and  when  you  are  Conquered  you  must  submit  to  what 
ever  will  contribute  to  our  Comfort.’’  Father,  however,  by  dint  of 
great  persuasion  enduced  them  to  take  an  empty  house  opposite 
to  ours  with  the  promise  of  allowing  them  to  keep  their  horses  in  our 
stable.  That  day  we  were  applied  to  from  every  source  but  with 
Father’s  management  we  kept  them  out  of  our  house;  in  the  evening 
we  went  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  exhausted  from  the  day’s  excitement. 

10.  Major  General  Oliver  Otis  Howard  commanded  the  Right  Wing  of 
Sherman’s  army.  It  was  composed  of  the  XV  Corps,  under  the  command  of 
Major  General  John  A.  Logan,  and  the  XVII  Corps,  under  the  command  of 
Major  General  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.  General  Howard  occupied  the  home  of 
Edmund  Molyneux,  a  British  Consul  at  Savannah.  It  also  was  the  quarters 
of  Brigadier  General  William  F.  Barry,  Chief  of  Atillery*  The  Molyneux 
family  claimed  that  furnishings  valued  at  $10,000  were  damaged  or  re* 
moved.  In  1865  this  house  became  the  home  of  General  Henry  Rootes 
Jackson. 
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December  22nd  1864 

1  had  gone  to  bed  sick  last  evening  and  this  morning  felt  too  badly 
to  rise  in  time  for  breakfast  [  ,  ]  but  feeling  better  as  the  day  ad¬ 
vanced  made  my  appearance  at  dinner.  Father  had  been  dreadfully 
harassed  during  the  morning  for  his  house  and  as  a  friend  of  ours 
[  ,  ]  Col.  Waddy*^  [  ,  ]  had  told  us  to  apply  to  Capt.  Poed*  Chief 
Engineer  on  Sherman’s  Staff,  if  we  required  assistance  [  ,  ]  knowing 
that  he  would  aid  us  if  in  his  power,  he  wrote  a  note  to  him  asking 
him  to  come  and  see  him— he  not  having  yet  come  to  town  did  not 
reply  to  it.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  so  annoyed  and  unnerved  as  my 
Father  is.  At  about  four  o’clock  this  afternoon  Dr.  [  .  ]  Ballinger- 
one  of  the  Confederate  Surgeons  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
hospital  No.  2  came  to  see  us  and  that  was  the  first  pleasureable 
moment  I  had  had  since  these  Vandals  entered  our  City.  I  had  been 
so  surrounded  by  blue  coats  that  the  sight  of  our  gray  uniforms  made 
me  happy  for  I  felt  that  I  had  a  friend  near  me,  he,  however,  only 
remained  a  short  time  and  we  then  relapsed  into  our  usual  state  of 
mind,  bordering  on  melancholy.  Again  we  retired  at  eight  o’clock 
actuated  by  several  motives  one  of  which  was  to  save  wood,  as  the 
weather  was  unusually  cold  and  the  little  that  we  had  in  the  house 
was  being  constantly  stolen  by  the  Yankees  [  .  ]  At  two  o’clock 
today  one  of  our  house  servants  [  ,  ]  Henry  [  ,  ]  left  us  [  ,  ]  be¬ 
ing  anxious  to  enlist  in  the  Federal  service. 

Dec  [  .  ]  23rd— Mother**  is  quite  sick  today  [  ,  ]  suffering  with 
one  of  her  attacks  of  neurelgia  brought  on  [  ,  ]  I  suppose  [  ,  ]  by 
worry  and  excitement.  It  is  Sister’s  binhdav  and  the  saddest  [  ,  ] 

I  hope  [  ,  ]  of  her  life  [  ,  ]  for  we  are  all  dreadfully  depressed 
[  ,  ]  not  knowing  what  will  happen  from  day  to  day  [  .  ]  Capt 
[  .  ]  Poe  called  this  morning  and  I  was  obliged  to  receive  him  and 
never  was  so  embarrassed  in  my  life.  My  hatred  for  the  Army  in 
which  he  was  an  officer  and  my  desire  to  be  polite  made  me  almost 
speechless— the  contending  feelings  were  more  than  1  could  control. 
He  [  ,  ]  however,  conducted  himself  like  a  gentleman  and  offered 
us  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  but  evidently  could  do  nothing 
for  us  as  he  had  Quarters  at  Mrs  [  .  ]  Cheves’*^  and  we  know  that 
our  turn  must  soon  come  and  probably  we  should  be  compelled  to 

11.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  R.  Waddy,  C.  S.  A.  He  had  served  as  Pem¬ 
berton’s  adjutant  general  In  Mississippi,  but  later  was  chief  ordinance  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  was  stationed  at  Macon,  Georgia,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1866. 

12.  Captain  Orlando  M.  Poe,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  U.  S.  A. 

13.  Before  her  marriage  to  Octavus  Cohen  she  was  Henrietta  Tates  Levy. 

14.  This  may  have  b^n  Mrs.  Rachel  Cbeves,  northwest  corner  of  Aber- 
corn  and  Taylor  streets,  or  Mrs.  Langdon  Cheves.  northwest  corner  of  Tay^ 
lor  and  Drayton  streets.  See  Savannah  City  Directory,  1864. 
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have  some  brute  in  our  house  who  would  make  our  life  more  miser¬ 
able  than  it  already  was.  We  spent  this  evening  in  Mother’s  room 
and  went  to  bed  earlv'  as  usual  only  dreading  the  disclosures  of  the 
morrow. 

Saturday  [  ,  ]  Dec  [  .  ]  24th— Nothing  happened  this  morning 
wonhy  of  note  except  the  intrusion  of  a  Capt  [  .  ]  Dunbar^®  on 
Kilpatrick  [’s]^®  Staff  who  again  came  for  Quarters  and  as  Father  was 
out  I  was  obliged  to  receive  him  [  ,  ]  but  did  so  standing  up  so  that 
he  could  have  no  excuse  for  remaining  longer  than  his  business  re¬ 
quired  him  to  do.  I  told  him  he  could  probably  have  our  front  parlor 
[  ,  ]  but  as  my  father  was  out  could  not  give  him  a  positive  answer; 
in  a  couple  of  hours  he  returned  and  asked  to  see  me  again.  I  went 
down  to  him  and  he  told  me  the  order  had  been  countermanded  and 
he  should  not  require  the  room.  I  told  him  I  was  glad  that  we  relieved, 
when  he  remarked  that  he  should  call  again  as  he  wished  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  my  Father.  I  gave  him  no  answer  but 
opened  the  front  door  for  him  and  he  walked  out  like  a  well  bred 
dog  [  ,  ]  and  I  rather  think  he  will  not  make  his  appearance  again, 
and  I  certainly  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  he  paid  his 
last  visit.  At  two  o’clock  General  Hazen'^  came  for  Quarters  and 
we  have  been  forced  to  give  him  two  rooms— our  front  parlor  and  a 
bed  room  [  ,  ]  the  one  we  always  keep  for  our  friends—  it  is  a  hard 
trial  but  I  suppose  we  must  submit.  I  used  to  know  this  man  before 
the  war  and  I  trust  for  that  reason  he  will  treat  us  with  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  some  of  our  friends  have  received  who  have  been 
obliged  to  receive  Yankees  in  their  homes.  Well!  that  question  is 
now  settled  and  I  hope  our  annoyances  for  the  present  are  over,  the 
anticipation,  however  [  ,  ]  of  having  them  among  us  is  enough  to 
make  us  prematurely  old. 

Dec  [  .  ]  25th  [  ,  ]  Sunday— This  is  the  saddest  Christmas  that  1  have 
ever  spent  and  my  only  pleasure  during  the  day  has  been  in  looking 
forward  to  spending  my  next  Christmas  in  the  Confederacy.  This 
morning  mv  uncle  Mr  [  .  ]  Myers**  and  his  daughter  Mrs  [  .  ] 
Yates  Levy  came  to  see  us  and  told  us  of  a  party  given  the  evening 

15.  Captain  Gilbert  E.  Dunbar,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.  Tbe 
next  month  he  was  promoted  to  Major  and  made  Quartermaster. 

16.  Brigadier  General  Hugh  Judson  Kilpatrick,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 
the  Cavalry.  Barrett  says  Sherman’s  officers  were  “for  the  most  part”  men 
of  high  character,  but  that  Kilpatrick,  “the  one  notable  exception,”  set  a 
“demoralizing  example”  for  his  troops.  See  Barrett,  Sherman's  March,  32. 

17.  Brigadier  General  William  Babcock  Hazen,  commander  of  the  Second 
Division  of  Logan’s  XV  Corps,  which,  with  Blair’s  XVII,  made  up  the  Right 
Wing  of  Sherman’s  army.  Hazen  became  Major  General  of  Volunteers  after 
tbe  capture  of  Savannah. 

18.  Mordecai  Myers. 
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before  by  the  negroes  at  Genl  [  .  ]  GearyV®  Hd  [  .  ]  Qrts  [  .  ] 
where  the  Gen  [  .  ]  went  into  the  kitchen  and  desired  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  there  assembled.  After  the  introduc¬ 
tion  he  asked  who  were  slaves  and  who  were  free.  There  was  but  one 
slave  present  [  ,  ]  a  servant  girl  of  my  Aunt’s  who  acknowledged 
the  fact.  This  elegant  gentleman  enquired  [n'c]  into  her  private  history 
and  finding  that  she  was  a  married  woman  begged  an  introduction 
to  her  husband  [  ,  ]  Mr  [  .  ]  Valentine  [  .  ]  He  then  presented 
Mr  [  .  ]  \^alentine,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  with  a  free  UT'fe.  The  girl 
was  so  much  amused  having  always  been  a  favorite  servant  and  treated 
like  one  of  the  family  that  she  told  it  to  her  mistress  as  a  good  joke. 
In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  rebel  meeting.  Dr  [  .  ]  R  [deliberately 
blotted  out],®®  Fanny  Levy,®*  Dr  [  .  ]  B  [deliberately  blotted 
out]®®  and  our  own  family  forming  the  party.  We  abused  the  Yankees 
to  our  hearts  content  and  congratulated  ourselves  upon  being  once 
more  together.  Dr  [  .  ]  R — told  me  of  a  news  paper  that  had  been 
issued,  called  “The  Loyal  Georgian”®*  with  this  Motto  “Redeemed, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled”— the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserv¬ 
ed.”  This  of  course  created  great  merriment,  the  first  time  I  had  a 
hearty  laugh  since  the  Goths  had  been  among  us.  Dr  [  .  ]  B —  spent 
the  evening  with  us.  We  are  beginning  to  improve  in  spirits  [  «  ] 
we  did  not  retire  until  lo  o’clock. 

Monday  [  ,  ]  Dec.  26th— This  is  the  commencement  of  another  week 
of  unhappiness.  I  went  today  to  see  my  Grandparents®^  [  ,  ]  the 
first  time  I  had  left  the  house  and  found  them  very  much  dispirited. 
Grandfather  being  unwell.  The  weather  is  warm  and  damp  which 
always  affects  old  persons  [.]![,]  therefore  [  ,  ]  hope  he  will 
be  better  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  Ballinger  spent  this  evening  with  us.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  Mr  [  .  ]  Low®*  [  ,  ]  our  neighbor  [  ,  ] 
brought  a  Yankee  to  see  Father  on  business  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  he 

19.  Brigadier  General  John  White  Geary,  U.  S.  A.  Sherman  had  placed 
him  in  command  of  the  city.  His  headquarters  was  located  at  the  comer  of 
Bull  and  Bay  streets. 

20.  Probably  Dr.  J.  B.  Read,  whose  residence  was  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  President  Street  and  Oglethorpe  Square. 

21.  Fanny  Cohen’s  aunt,  approximately  the  same  age. 

22.  Probably  Dr.  Ballinger  who  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  diary 
though  Dr.  W.  G.  Bulloch  could  have  been  at  the  gathering. 

23.  Savannah  Daily  Loyal  Georgian,  Dec.  24,  26,  27,  1864.  It  was  published 
(or  edited)  by  M.  Summers,  Captain,  A.  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  A.  There  were  only 
three  issues  published.  The  Georgia  Historical  Society  has  one  original 
and  photostats  of  the  other  two. 

24.  Her  maternal  grandparents,  living  in  Savannah,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Levy. 

25.  Andrew  Low,  an  English  cotton  merchant.  His  company  was  located 
at  the  Charlton  corner  of  Abercorn  Street.  He  had  married  Mary  Stiles. 
Their  son,  Willie,  married  Juliette  Gordon  who  founded  the  Girl  Scouts. 
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was  ushered  into  our  family  circle  and  although  I  did  nothing  more 
than  bow  when  he  entered  he  had  the  impertinence  enough  to  ask 
me  to  play  the  piano  for  him.  I,  of  course,  declined  the  honor  and  the 
evening’s  conversation.  If  we  are  conquered  1  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  receive  our  enemies  as  our  friends  and  I  never  shall  do  it  as 
long  as  I  live.  Father  is  very  much  afraid  that  I  will  compromise  him 
by  my  too  open  avowal  of  hatred,  but  I  pray  daily  that  he  may  be 
mistaken  in  his  fears. 

Tuesday  [  ,  ]  Dec.  27th— This  morning  I  went  to  see  my  aunt  [  ,  ] 
Mrs  [  .  ]  Cohen^®  [  ,  ]  for  the  first  time  and  although  she  is  a  North¬ 
ern  woman  found  her  violent  against  the  Yankees  and  a  true  sympa¬ 
thizer  in  our  cause.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  out  again  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  these  wretches  had  done  in  the  way  of  making 
themselves  comfortable.  All  of  our  Squares  built  up  with  wooden 
houses  so  that  I  scarcely  recognized  the  streets.  We  expected  Genl 
[  .  ]  Hazen  today  but  thank  God  he  did  not  arrive  and  I  trust 
we  may  yet  have  another  day’s  respite.  Dr.  Ballinger  spent  this  even¬ 
ing  with  us.  We  look  forward  to  his  visits  as  gleams  of  sunshine 
in  our  gloomy  life. 

Wednesday  [  ,  ]  Dec.  28th— Today  nothing  occurred  worthy  of 
mention.  Fanny  Levy  dined  with  us  and  went  home  early  in  the 
afternoon  much  to  our  regret  for  our  daily  pleasure  is  in  seeing  our 
friends.  Dr.  Ballinger  spent  the  evening  with  us  and  we  played  cards 
until  10  o’clock— quite  a  dissipation  for  the  times. 

Thursday  [  ,  ]  Dec  [  .  ]  29th— It  has  turned  very  cold  again  and 
as  we  have  very  little  wood,  the  Yankees  having  robbed  us  of  a  ^cat 
deal  of  it,  I  dread  a  continuation  of  this  weather.  Dr  [  .  ]  Ballmer 
[  ,  ]  Fanny  Levy  [  ,  ]  and  Mr  [  .  ]  Cosens*^  spent  the  mommg 
with  us.  Mr  [  .  ]  Cosens  expressing  his  sentiments  very  boldly  which 
rather  surprised  me  after  the  course  Dr  [  .  ]  Arnold  had  perused. 
Mr.  Woodbridge^*  dined  with  us  and  having  wine  [  ,  ]  which  we 
do  not  now  have  every  day  [  ,  ]  I  drank  a  silent  toast  to  Col  [  .  ] 
W — *•  [  ,  ]  this  being  his  birdiday  which  I  did  not  forget.  In  the 
afternoon  Dr  [  .  ]  B — and  I  went  to  see  the  Myerses  and  found 
Uncle  Myers  quite  sick. 

We  then  took  a  long  and  agreeable  walk  after  which  we  spent  a  quiet 
evening  at  home.  We  had  most  cheering  accounts  of  our  successes  in 

26.  Solomon  Cohen’s  wife,  Belle  Moses,  from  Philadelphia. 

27.  William  C.  Cosens,  a  teller  in  the  Marine  Bank  (1860).  He  married 
Ellen  Arnold,  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold. 

28.  It  could  he  Wylly  Woodbrldge,  or  one  of  his  three  sons,  William 
Bryan,  Henry  H.,  or  Richard  W.  They  were  in  the  mercantile  and  insurance 
business.  Their  place  of  business  was  at  97  Bay  Street,  and  the  residence 
was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Warren  Square  and  Bryan  Street. 

29.  Colonel  Waddy.  Mentioned  above. 
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the  Confederacy  and  I  pray  that  they  may  be  true.  Gen  [  .  ]  Hazen 
has  not  yet  come  in  and  I  understand  it  is  because  he  has  been  threat¬ 
ened  by  our  Army  from  Florida  and  cannot  give  up  Fort  McAllister 
as  the  Yankee  Army  is  forced  to  be  supplied  in  a  measure  from  that 
quarter.*®  The  Yankees  cannot  raise  the  obstructions  quickly  enough 
in  the  Savannah  River  and  they  are  obliged  to  cut  a  new  channel 
[  .  ]  Until  this  is  finished  the  Ogeechee  will  be  used  to  transport 
supplies. 

Friday  [  ,  ]  Dec  [  .  ]  30th— This  morning  Dr  [  .  ]  Ballinger  came 
came  to  see  my  maid  who  has  been  sick  for  several  days.  After  he 
left  I  went  to  my  room  and  darned  my  stockings  for  this  week  [  ,  ] 
the  first  time  1  had  ever  done  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  But  1  suppose 
when  she  leaves  me  I  shall  always  have  to  do  so  [  .  ]  I  had  better 
begin  at  once.  The  rest  of  this  day  has  been  uninterestingly  spent. 
Saturday  [  ,  ]  Dec  [  .  ]  31st— It  has  been  miserably  cold  today  and 
Dr  [  .  ]  Ballinger  and  I  have  spent  the  day  over  the  fire,  I  having 
been  suffering  from  a  headache.  Dr  [  .  ]  B- —  in  order  to  cheer  me 
up  [  ,  ]  for  I  am  always  blue  when  sick  [  ,  ]  dined  with  us  and  spent 
a  part  of  the  afternoon  with  us. 

Sunday  [  ,  ]  Jan  [  .  ]  ist  [  ,  ]  1865— How  sad  this  beginning  of 
the  year  to  us  surrounded  by  our  enemies  without  any  prospects  of 
seeing  our  friends.  Any  fete  day  always  reminds  us  more  forcibly  of 
our  misfortunes.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Mrs  [  .  ]  Way*^  who  1 
heard  was  going  into  our  lines  to  beg  her  to  take  a  letter  for  me.  She 
was  entertaining  Genl  [  .  ]  Davis**  and  his  Staff,  buttering  them  well 
all  for  her  own  ends.  She  is  certainly  a  fascinating  woman  and  will 
get  all  that  she  wants  of  these  Yankees. 

Monday  [  ,  ]  Jan  [  .  ]  2nd— Today  Gen  [  .  ]  Hazen  paid  me  a 
visit  preparatory  to  his  occupying  his  Quarters.  At  first  we  were  both 
a  little  stiff  but  after  a  little  while  of  mutual  Southern  friends  we  be¬ 
came  more  talkative.  He  has  promised  to  make  us  more  comfortable 

30.  General  Hazen  had  captured  Fort  McAllister  on  Dec.  13,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  supplies  to  be  brought  In  by  way  of  the  Ogeechee.  See  Sher¬ 
man’s  report  to  Hallack,  Jan.  1,  1865,  In  Official  Record*,  War,  Ser.  I,  Vol. 
XLIV,  10.  Hazen  was  encamped  near  Fort  McAllister  from  Dec.  21  to  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  time  intervening  was  spent  in  destroying  the  Gulf 
railroad  from  the  Ogeechee  River  to  Walthourville,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
When  the  new  year  arrived  he  went  back  to  Savannah  where  he  took  up 
quarters  at  the  Octavus  Cohen  home.  For  Hazen’s  itinery  see  ibid.,  27. 

31.  Mrs.  Charlton  H.  Way.  She  was  Fanny  Williams  of  Milledgeville.  Her 
husband  was  a  graduate  of  Georgia  Military  Institute  (1855),  and  (Captain 
of  the  Forest  City  Rangers  (1861).  He  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Jones 
and  Way.  commission  merchants.  The  Way  home  was  on  Macon  Street  be¬ 
tween  Drayton  and  Bull. 

32.  Major  (General  Jefferson  Columbus  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  commander  of  the 
XIV  Corps. 
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as  I  complained  of  our  poor  fare  and  want  of  wood.  He  was  very 
considerate  during  his  stay  and  said  nothing  offensive. 

Tuesday  [  ,  ]  Jan  [  .  ]  3rd— This  morning  1  went  to  see  some  friends 
and  while  out  Genl  [  .  ]  Hazen  called  again.  Mother  saw  him  and 
made  arrangements  with  him  [  .  ]  He  will  occupy  his  parlor  and 
has  already  sent  us  a  quantity  of  wood  and  men  to  cut  it.  I  hope  that 
he  will  fulfil  all  of  his  fair  promises  as  they  will  help  us  in  this  trying 
hour. 


A  GEORGIA  AUTHORESS  WRITES  HER  EDITOR: 
MRS.  MARY  E.  BRYAN  TO  W.  W.  MANN  (i860) 

Edited  by  James  S.  Patty* 

The  letters  published  below  throw  a  small  but  steady  light 
upon  certain  aspects  of  Georgia  life  on  the  eve  of  the  Qvil 
War.  But  the  writer  and  her  correspondent  are  almost  unknown 
today,  even  to  students  of  Georgia  history  and  literature.  It  would 
seem  wise,  therefore,  first  to  shed  some  light  on  these  two  people. 

The  more  noteworthy  of  the  two  is  probably  the  recipient  of 
the  letters,  William  Wilberforce  Mann,  a  truly  neglected  Georgia 
personality.  Of  New  England  stock,  Mann  was  bom  in  1809, 
probably  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  where  his  father,  John  Mann,  kept 
a  hardware  and  staple  goods  store.  The  family  moved  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  in  early  1817,  but  within  a  year  John  Mann,  his  wife, 
and  their  oldest  son  all  died,  leaving  seven  younger  children.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist  of  Febra- 
ary  28,  1885,  Mann  “was  an  adopted  son  of  Col.  John  McKin- 
ne”  (presumably  the  John  McKinne  who  died  July  ii,  1859,  in 
Augusta).  Mann  must  have  acquired  a  good  education,  but  no 
information  on  his  schooling  has  yet  come  to  light. 

In  1825,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  his  journalistic  career 
with  a  letter  “To  Each  Georgian”  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Advertiser.  From  1827  to  1843  he  contributed  articles  and  let- 

*A8sociate  Professor  In  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Patty  (Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1953)  is  a  native  of  Alabama. 
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ters,  mostly  on  political  topics  of  the  day,  as  well  as  numerous 
poems,  to  the  Georgia  Courier  and  other  Augusta  papers. ’Ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  around  1830,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  later  famous  as  the  author  of  Georgia 
Scenes.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  who  eventually  became  Governor  of 
Georgia  and  a  justice  of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court,  joined  the 
firm  a  little  later.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1836,  Mann  was 
a  third  sergeant  in  the  Richmond  “Blues,”  commanded  by  Capt. 
James  M.  Robertson,  during  one  of  the  Seminole  Wars. 

For  reasons  as  yet  undiscovered,  Mann  gave  up  his  law  practice 
in  1846  and  took  the  rather  daring  step  of  removing  to  Paris. 
Here  he  acted  as  foreign  correspondent  for  a  number  of  American 
periodicals,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger^  the  Washington  (D.C)  National  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  the  Charleston  (S.C)  Courier,  and  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer.  Much  of  Mann’s  personal  life  is  veiled  to  us,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  married  a  Frenchwoman  in  Paris.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  acquired  a  daughter,  named  Marie  or 
Maria,  who  was  bom  about  1850. 

In  1856  Mann  returned  to  America  and  to  Augusta.  In  May, 
1859,  he  became  the  first  literary  editor  of  the  Southern  Field 
and  Fireside,  a  “literary  and  agricultural”  weekly  published  by 
Col.  James  T.  Gardner,  publisher  of  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist, 
a  prominent  Democrat,  and,  incidentally,  a  nephew  of  Mann’s 
adopted  father,  John  McKinne.  Mann  and  his  fellow-editors  made 
a  surprising  financial  success  of  their  paper.  But  in  May,  i860, 
Mann  was  replaced  as  literary  editor  by  his  friend  and  one-time 
employer,  John  R.  Thompson,  formerly  editor  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.  Mann  soon  moved  to  New  York  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  never  returned  to  the  South.  During  the  Civil  War, 
he  contributed  his  journalistic  talents  to  the  cause  of  his  adopted 
region,  publishing  a  pro-Confederate  pamphlet  (What  Are  We 
Coming  to?)  in  1863,  and  writing  Copperhead  editorials  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News  in  1864. 

The  post-war  period  brought  financial  disaster  to  Mann,  who 
lost  his  fortune  in  an  unsuccessful  speculation  in  gold.  His  only 
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literary  or  journalistic  activity  after  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
a  pamphlet  describing  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  devised 
by  Mann  (New  York,  1871;  reprinted  in  1872).  In  his  last  years 
he  lived  in  poverty  and  seclusion  in  Brooklyn,  with  few  posses¬ 
sions  but  his  library.  His  death  on  February  20,  1885,  occasioned 
rather  extensive  obituary  notices  in  the  leading  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  buried  in  Brooklyn,  while  most  of  his  literary  re¬ 
mains  are  now  in  the  Virginia  State  Library. 

The  career  of  Mann’s  correspondent,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan,  was 
rather  less  interesting  than  his  but  left  more  traces  in  print.  She 
was  bom  Mary  Edwards,  near  Tallahassee,  Florida,  in  May,  1842. 
Her  family  moved  to  Woodland,  near  Thomasville,  Georgia,  while 
she  was  still  a  young  girl.  About  1857  she  married  Mr.  1.  E. 
Bryan,  a  wealthy  planter  of  northern  Louisiana.  Because  of  some 
marital  difficulty  and  because  of  the  Civil  War,  she  moved  back 
and  forth  between  Georgia  and  Louisiana  several  times  in  the 
eighteen  years  following  her  marriage.  Her  early  literary  activity 
in  Georgia  was  centered  around  her  connection,  as  contributor 
and  literary  editor,  with  the  Georgia  Literary  and  Temperance 
Crusader  (1858-1859)  and  her  voluminous  contributions  to  the 
Southern  Field  and  Fireside.  Around  1874  or  1875  she  left  Louisi¬ 
ana  for  good  and  moved  to  Atlanta  to  write  for  The  Sunny  South. 

The  most  productive  part  of  Mrs.  Bryan’s  career  was  still  ahead 
of  her.  In  the  period  1880-1895  published  perhaps  a  score 
of  popular  novels,  including  Manch  (1880),  Wild  Work  (1881), 
Kildee  (1886),  and  The  Bayou  Bride  (1886).  Her  success  took 
her  to  New  York,  around  1885,  for  a  ten-year  stay,  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  her  novels.  But  in  1895  she  returned  to  Atlanta, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  writing  once  more  for  The 
Sunny  South  (which  eventually  merged  with  Uncle  Remus' 
Magazine)  as  the  writer  of  a  popular  column,  “Open  House.” 
She  also  wrote  for  the  Half  Hour  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
for  the  Golden  Age.  She  died  in  June,  1913. 

These  letters  of  Mrs.  Bryan  to  William  Wilberforce  Mann  are 
interesting  less  for  the  numerous  allusions  to  persons  and  events 
prominent  in  Georgia  literature  and  journalism  of  i860  than  for 
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Mrs.  Bryan’s  revelations  of  her  own  background,  attitudes,  and 
activities.  Along  with  the  prudery,  moral  earnestness,  and  gentility 
that  we  would  expect  of  a  young  lady  living  in  the  age  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  we  find  a  certain  unconventionality— in  particular,  an  in¬ 
terest  in  literary  realism  and  an  admiration  for  critical  honesty 
(but  note  that  she  herself  treated  Edward  Young’s  volume  of 
poems  gently  because  it  was  a  “Georgia  production”  and  because 
she  wished  to  gratify  the  author).  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
point  made  by  Mrs.  Bryan  is  the  unequal  struggle  between  her 
literary  vocation  and  the  demands  of  Southern  hospitality  and 
sociability.  In  the  South  of  i860,  literature  was  a  pastime  and 
criticism  an  aspect  of  social  life,  or  so  it  would  appear  from  reading 
Mrs.  Bryan.  Her  remarks  on  the  reading  matter  available  in 
Thomasville  at  that  time  and  her  explanation  of  how  she  ac¬ 
quired  her  M.A.  degree  confirm  the  picture  of  a  society  more 
interested  in  “light  reading”  than  in  serious  literature  and  of 
schools  more  interested  in  “temperance”  than  in  learning.  In  read¬ 
ing  these  letters,  however,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that 
they  are  the  effusions  and,  indeed,  as  the  writer  herself  makes 
clear,  the  confessions  of  a  girl  not  quite  eighteen  years  old.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  historian,  she  was  an  unusually  mature,  energetic, 
and  observant  girl  with  some  surprising  ideas.  Thus  her  letters 
reflect  much  of  the  cultural  atmosphere  prevalent  in  Georgia 
in  i860  while  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  partial  portrait  of 
a  rather  strong-minded  personality. 

The  manuscripts  of  Mrs.  Bryan’s  four  letters  are  the  possession 
of  Miss  Mary  Garland  Smith  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  gra¬ 
ciously  allowed  me  to  examine  and  copy  them.  The  punctuation 
of  the  letters  has  been  regularized  and  modernized  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.* 

*  Bibliographical  note.  The  background  material  necessary  to  elucidate 
these  letters  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Southern  Field  and 
Firetide  for  the  period  covered  by  the  letters.  There  are  many  contrihu- 
tions,  including  one  full-length  novel,  by  Mrs.  Bryan  in  the  first  three  vol¬ 
umes  (1859-1861)  of  this  periodical.  The  most  satisfactory  biographical 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Bryan  herself  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  (III,  190),  but  there  Is  some  additional  material  in  the  article 
devoted  to  her  in  the  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (VIII, 
374-76).  The  most  complete  list  of  her  writings,  aside  from  contributions 
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Thomasville,  January  28th  [i860] 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  Agreable  [«c]  disappointments  arc  rare  indeed, 
but  certainly  one  came  to  me  yesterday  when,  on  breaking  the  seal 
of  the  little  note-sized  envelope,  upon  which  I  had  recognised  your 
hand,  there  fell  out,  not  the  naif  sheet  1  expected,  but  three  closely 
written  sheets,  whose  contents  absorbed  me  to  the  exclusion  of  all  my 
other  letters.  Ah!  1  am  sure  you  did  not  sin,  Mr.  Mann,  in  staying 
home  from  church  to  write  me  that  long  letter.  I  thank  you  very 
much,  for  the  letter,  for  the  friendly  suggestions  it  contained  and 
for  the  praise  you  have  given  me  in  the  kindness  of  your  heart  and 
which  will  stimulate  me  to  try  and  deserve  it.  1  am  glad  that  I  have 
at  last  found  what  1  have  wanted  and  needed  so  long— one  who  will 
criticise  me  and  point  out  faults  which  1  may  remedy.  We  young 
writers  wither  up  at  public  criticism,  but  it  does  us  good  to  have 
a  friend  show  how  we  may  improve  and  call  our  attention  to  defects 
that  may  be  remedied.  [Around  the  margin  of  the  first  page:]  I  have 
said  nothing  of  Mr.  Young’s  faults  because  his  book  is  a  “Georgia 
production”  and  the  poems  are  very  sweet  and  fresh  and  pure  in 
sentiment,  though  the  author’s  Muse  never  soars  into  the  heaven  of 
invention.  1  think  his  book  was  too  much  neglected,  though  this  re¬ 
view  [?]  was  only  written  at  his  request.*  If  it  is  convenient  you  can 
have  all  I  send  published  at  once  as  I  will  certainly  send  you  a  story 
in  a  week. 

Few  are  competent  to  do  the  task  in  the  way  it  should  be  done, 
and  others,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  fancy  that  candid  private 
criticism  will  be  offensive.  1  am  sure  it  will  not  be  to  me.  I  am  eam- 


to  periodicals,  can  be  compiled  by  consulting  the  Library  of  Congn'ess  Cata¬ 
log  of  Printed  Books  (XXI,  117)  in  conjunction  with  Lizzie  Carter  MeVoy 
and  Ruth  Bates  Campbell,  A  Bibliography  of  Fiction  by  Louisianians  and 
on  Louisiana  Subjects  (Louisiana  State  University  Studies,  No.  XVIII.  Baton 
Rouge,  1935).  For  nineteenth-century  estimates  and  sketches  of  Mrs.  Bryan 
and  the  Southern  writers  whom  she  mentions — Mrs.  Virginia  L.  French, 
Annie  R.  Blount,  Caroline  Hentz,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  Edward 
Young — see  Mary  Forrest  (Mrs.  Julia  D.  Freeman),  Women  of  the  South 
Distinguished  in  Literature  (New  York,  1861).  and  James  Wood  Davidson, 
The  Living  Writers  of  the  South  (New  York,  1869).  For  Information  on  the 
literary  magazines  of  Oeorgia  in  Mrs.  Bryna’s  early  career,  Bertram  Hol¬ 
land  Flanders,  Early  Oeorgia  Magazines:  Literary  Periodicals  to  1865  (Ath¬ 
ens:  The  University  of  G^rgia  Press,  1944)  is  invaluable.  There  is  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  career  of  William  Wllberforce  Mann  currently  in  print.  All  the 
information  on  him  given  above  is  digested  from  Mann’s  papers  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Library  and  from  research  done  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Bandy,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  by  the  present  editor.  It  was  Dr.  Bandy  who  “discovered” 
Mann  and  began  the  process  of  exhumation. 

1.  Mrs.  Bryan  reviewed  Edward  Young's  The  Ladye  Lillian  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Field  and  Fireside  for  February  11,  1860,  under  the  by-line  “By  a  Lady.” 
She  claimed  to  find  in  Young’s  poetry  “a  freshness  and  fragrancy  of  wild 
flowers." 
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estly  anxious  to  do  ivell,  and  every  day  I  feel  less  confidence  in  my 
own  powers  and  a  more  eager  desire  to  improve.  But  I  never  had 
any  one  to  help  me  with  a  judicious  criticism  now  and  then.  Mr. 
Seals^  let  me  write  how  and  what  I  pleased,  and  when  I  would  ask 
him  how  it  did  he  always  said  it  was  “very  well,”  in  a  general  kind  of 
way,  and  my  friends  did  the  same.  I  would  dislike,  you  know,  to 
question  them  more  closely,  because  they  might  think  I  was  “fishing 
for  compliments”  or  was  very  egotistical.  As  for  dear  Mama  and 
Helen,  I  have  teased  them  to  point  out  my  faults,  but  they  “never 
could  see  any”— of  course  not,  when  such  thick  spectacles  of  partiality 
obstructed  their  vision.  So  now  I  shall  have  some  hopes  of  doing 
better,  if  you,  dear  Mr.  Mann,  will  just  now  and  then  (I  won’t 
trouble  you  to  do  it  often)  criticise  me  a  little— not  in  the  editorial 
column— Oh  dear  no!— but  in  the  same  occasional  Sunday  letter  when 
you  don’t  feel  inclined  to  go  to  church  and  yet  would  like  to  do 
somebody  a  little  good  on  such  a  good  day.  You  shall  be  my  public— 
for  Thomasville,  though  full  of  good,  kind  people  whom  I  like  very 
much,  has  no  literary  pretensions  and  would  not  know  whether  I 
wrote  with  the  pen  of  “Elia”  or  that  of  Sylvanus  Cobb— tho^h  the 
good  souls  are  very  profuse  with  their  flatteries  and  the  Editors, 
one  especially,  invariably  echo  all  my  printed  praises. 

I  had  no  reference  whatever  to  you  in  my  essay.®  I  knew  you  to 
be  fastidious  in  your  literary  taste,  but  had  never  heard  of  your  ob¬ 
jecting  to  characters  being  drawn  from  the  lower  circles.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  criticised  Miss  Annie’s  story  was  an  Atlantaan.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  my  meaning  (in  one  respect)  clear 
in  that  essay.  I  have  not  recieved  [jit:]  the  paper  that  contains  it,  and 
as  I  never  keep  a  copy,  I  cannot  now  refer  to  it.  I  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  really  and  literally  go  down  into  scenes  of  vice  and  infamy 
that  we  might  write  of  them;  that  1  never  could  do,  not  even  for  the 

2.  John  H.  Seals  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Georgia  Literary  and 
Temperance  Cnuader  at  the  time  of  these  letters.  He  later  performed  the 
same  functions  for  The  Bunny  South  and  so  again  became  Mrs.  Bryan’s 
employer  (c.  1874-1886). 

3.  The  allusion  Is  probably  to  Annie  R.  Blount’s  novel.  Toil  and  Vio- 
tory,  which  ran  serially,  but  with  some  Interruptions,  in  the  Southern  Field 
and  Fireside  from  May  28  to  August  6,  1869.  In  her  article,  “How  Should 
Women  Write?”  {Southern  Field  and  Fireside,  January  21,  1860),  Mrs.  Bryan 
spoke  reproachfully  of  a  “gentleman  of  high  literary  attainments”  who  had 
condemned  a  story  by  “a  gifted  young  girl”  which  appeared  In  the  Southern 
Field  and  Fireside  In  1869  "because  the  principal  characters  were  drawn 
from  low  life,  and  the  writer  had  carried  her  readers  into  scenes  of  shame 
and  misery,  of  which  a  woman  should  be  or  seem  to  be  ignorant.”  Conversely, 
Mrs.  Bryan  praised  Mrs.  Browning,  who,  in  Aurora  Leigh,  had  “not  shrunk 
from  going  down  ...  to  the  abodes  of  shame  and  degradation  for  materials 
to  aid  in  elucidating  the  serious  truths  she  seeks  to  impress,  for  sorrowful 
examples  of  the  evils  for  which  she  endeavors  to  find  some  remedy.” 
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sake  of  the  art  I  love.  1  only  meant  that  we  should  not  ignore  such 
social  depravity,  that  we  should  speak  out  and  do  our  best  to  remedy 
it;  that  if,  in  teaching  some  moral  lesson,  there  was  necessity  for 
illustration,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it,  nor  shrink  from  touching 
even  up>on  that  vice  for  which  men  and  women  suffer  so  unequally— 
one  being  jar  too  readily  pardoned,  and  recieved  [n’c]  into  society, 
while  the  other  is  thrust  down  without  hope  or  help  and  with  no 
one  to  reach  out  a  hand  and  save  her  from  the  depths  of  degredation 
[n'c]  into  which  she  must  inevitably  sink.  There  is  no  need  of  seeing 
such  things— we  hear  enough  of  it,  God  knows,  enough  to  make  us 
sicken  and  weep— no,  not  that:  to  make  us  spring  from  our  knees 
with  a  burning  desire  to  mitigate  this— if  only  in  an  infinitesimal  de¬ 
gree— with  a  strong  heart-yearning  towards  these  miserable  women 
and  cursed  children  that  sit  in  the  shadow  of  such  hopeless  sin  and 
shame. 

Oh!  if  we  could  do  them  any,  the  very  least  good!— not  take  them 
to  our  bosoms,  but  save  them  from  sinking  so  low  that  they  lose  the 
last  trace  of  God  in  their  faces  and  their  souls.  If  I  could  do  them 
good— could  do  any  body  even  the  least  good!  Mama  says  I  am  too 
young  now,  and  so  I  will  wait  and  write  and  tiy’  to  teach  universal 
love  and  reverence  for  all  God  has  made,  and  when  I  am  older- 
much  older  and  with  dignity  and  experience  and,  I  will  hope,  religion 
to  help  me— it  may  be  1  can  throw  away  my  pen  and  act.  That  will 
be  better  than  writing. 

What  have  I  written?  You  are  smiling  now,  I  know,  for  1  have  gone 
on  I  fear  most  extravagantly  and,  on  looking  back,  1  am  half  disposed 
to  tear  this  letter;  but  it  is  too  late  to  write  another  and  the  stage 
does  not  leave  here  again  until  Monday  night.  1  have  written  to  you 
as  I  have  never  spoken  to  any  one  except  my  mother.  Even  she 
smiled,  and  you  and  I  fear  will  ridicule,  but  I  cannot  help  it  now: 
I  only  meant  to  disabuse  you  of  the  idea  that  I  meant  that  writers 
should  go  down  literally  into  such  scenes.  I  do  not  think  you  need 
ever  fear  that  anything  I  write  will  have  the  tendency  you  disapprove 
of.  I  always  shrink  from  it  and  have  never  yet  had  a  character  drawn 
from  the  lowest  grades,  or  ever  carried  my  readers  into  any  scene 
that  would  cause  a  young  girl  to  shrink  back  with  an  involuntary 
shudder— though  I  theorize  and  feel  and  sometimes  wish  I  could  be 
bolder,  if  I  might  do  good.  But  you  have  made  me  doubt  that  last, 
and  my  mother  says  you  are  right.  It  is  best  perhajjs  as  it  is. 

I  send  you  something  this  week  in  a  lighter  vein  than  my  last 
essay,  and  the  poetry  is  quite  different.  I  thought  you  would  like 
a  variety.  I  promised  you  a  story,  but  we  have  had  company  and 
have  been  in  some  trouble  this  week.  My  dear  father’s  brother  died 
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at  his  plantation  in  Florida  this  week,  and  the  grief  it  has  caused  hrm, 
as  well  as  my  uncle’s  death,  have  rather  unfitted  me  for  writing.  One 
piece  I  send,  “Glances  through  a  Southern  book  of  poems,”  you  must 
do  with  just  as  you  please.  You  have  read  the  book,  “The  Ladyc 
Lillian,”  and  briefly  noticed  it.  The  author  sent  it  to  me  and  has 
written  twice  earnestly  requesting  that  I  should  review  it.  1  promised 
and  so  send  this  notice,  which,  after  you  have  read,  you  can  publish 
if  you  like  and,  if  not,  write  me  so  and  I  will  send  stamps  for  it  and 
enclose  it  to  my  indefatigable  correspondent— the  Poet— for  his  private 
delectation.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  it  will  do  for  publication 
or  not— that  is,  whether  you  would  like  reviews.  You  know  I  have 
only  written  for  a  paper  as  its  Editor,  not  a  mere  contributor  before, 
except  when  I  first  began.  I  was  the  Crusader’s  Editor  for  two  years. 

And  so  my  penetration  was  really  at  fault,  and  “Louise  Manheim” 
is  a  feminine  reality,  and  a  fascinating  and  gifted  young  widow  whom 
Mr.  Mann  admires.*  Thank  her  for  her  kind  message  and  tell  her 
that  I  admire  her  very  much  and  hope  to  know  her  better.  She  is  more 
than  ordinarily  gifted,  and  writes  with  energy  and  vigor.  I  have  not 
seen  her  poem,  because  I  have  never  recieved  [nc]  the  last  three 
numbers  of  the  paper.  Col.  Gardner  wrote  about  them  yesterday, 
and  said  he  would  send  them  and  that  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Constitutionalist  containing  comments  on  my  Essay,  I  think.  Neither 
came  to  hand.  I  have  written  up  my  sheet,  as  well  as  the  daylight, 
and  I  expect  this  letter  is  too  late  for  the  mail,  though  I  have  scribbled 
as  rapidly  as  I  could.  V’ery  truly, 

Mary  Bryan 

Feb.  17th  [i860] 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  have  this  moment  recieved  [ric]  and  read  your 
very  kind  letter  and  will  take  an  early  occasion  to  reply  to  it.  I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  criticisms  and  suggestions  and  shall  certainly 
endeavor  to  profit  ty  them,  for  1  am  not  one  of  those  female  scribblers 
who  imagine  themselves  perfect  because  they  have  recieved  [«c] 
indiscriminate  and  wholesale  puffs  and  praise  /rom  the  press  and  the 
public— our  Southern  press  not  yet  understanding  that  judicious  criti¬ 
cism  will  do  more  to  help  the  literature  they  are  anxious  to  build  up 
than  injudicious  and  universal  praise. 

I  am  willing  to  be  taught,  anxious  to  improve,  and,  as  I  have  the 
prospect  of  many  years  before  me,  I  am  determined  to  try  to  improve. 

I  send  you  a  somewhat  lengthy  story  (written  upon  “both  sides” 

4.  I  have  not  succeeded  In  penetrating  the  disguise  of  “Louise  Man- 
hiem.”  She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Southern  Field  and  Firetide. 
Mrs.  Bryan  seems  to  have  suspected  that  “Louise  Manhiem”  was  a  pseudo¬ 
nym  used  by  Mann  himself. 
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of  the  paper  because  it  is  so  thick  and  makes  such  a  bulky  package). 

1  suppose  you  have  not  had  for  some  weeks  past  much  need  of  a  long 
story  as  your  first  page  has  been  filled  with  letters.  It  is  not  a  story 
that  can  be  continued,  as  it  is  not  in  chapters  and  I  hope  is  not  too 
loi^  for  one  insertion. 

There  are  two  things  about  it  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  notice  and 
change  if  there  is  need.  On  the  eleventh  page  is  a  digression  which 
1  have  marked  for  you  to  draw  your  pen  across  if  you  see  proper. 
It  is  rather  long  and  can  be  readily  expunged.  Again,  on  the  fourth 
page,  1  have  Eluded  to  Miss  Fuller’s  “Women  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.”  Now  I  have  never  read  this  book  (though  I  have  read 
some  of  her  other,  miscellaneous  writings),  and  I  am  not  positively 
sure  that  this  is  the  exact  title,  though  I  think  it  is;  nor  am  I  certain 
about  the  size  of  the  book.  But  I  leave  this  to  you.  Please  see  if  I  am 
right.  You  have  read  the  book,  I  know.  I  think  you  must  have  read 
everything. 

I  write  this  very  hastily  and  do  not  intend  it  as  an  answer  to  your 
letter.  I  will  write  soon  just  for  the  pleasure  of  recieving  [ric]  one 
of  your  nice  “Sunday  letters.” 

M.  B. 

Woodland,  February  i8th  i860 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  sent  you  a  hurried  note  by  yesterday’s  mail, 
which  I  felt  ashamed  of  afterwards,  for  I  am  sure  you  found  it  in¬ 
coherent— scribbled,  as  it  was,  in  the  parlor,  with  the  back  of  a  book 
for  my  writing  desk,  while  Mrs.  Foster  was  describing  to  me  the  grand 
preparations  Miss  Armstrong,  the  Macon  belle,  is  making  for  her 
approaching  wedding.  Dear  Mr.  Mann,  you  are  a  gentleman  and  know 
nothing  comparatively  about  the  infliction  of  “calls”— morning  and 
evening.  Positively,  my  hours  for  reading,  writing,  etc.,  are  so  broken 
in  upon  by  company,  that  1  am  almost  ready  to  give  up  in  dispair 
[«c].  And  they  are  so  good  and  kind— my  lady  “callers”— and  it  seems 
so  impossible  to  plead  “engagement”  without  wounding  their  feelings, 
that  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  having  all  my  nicely  ar¬ 
ranged  plans  for  the  employment  of  my  time  daily  disturbed  by  their 
visits.  Yesterday  and  today  were  such  delightfuf  days  for  reading- 
regular  rainy  days,  when  Helen  and  I  like  to  go  to  the  little  room 
we  call  our  study  and  sit  down  on  the  soft  rug  before  the  lightwood 
fire  to  read  aloud  to  each  other;  but  we  missed  that  pleasure  this 
time,  for  yesterday  morning  came  a  note  to  Mama  from  one  of  our 
country  friends— “would  Mama  send  the  carriage  over  to  town, 
where  she  was  detained?  She  would  like  to  spend  the  day  with  us”— 
and  so  here  she  has  been  ever  since,  and  we  have  been  sitting  in  state 
in  the  parlor  with  our  embroidery  in  our  hands.  Here  she  is  tonight. 
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but  Helen  is  at  the  piano  singing  for  her  and  I  have  stolen  out  to  write 
to  you.  Dear  Mr.  Mann,  I  wish  I  could  express  to  you  how  much 
I  prize  your  letters.  I  read  your  last  one  to  mother  last  night,  when 
she  came  in  and  looked  over  my  shoulder  while  I  was  rereading  it; 
and  she  said,  “Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  found  the  kind  of  correspond¬ 
ent  you  wanted  at  last,”  and  added,  “1  am  sure  I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Mann  for  taking  so  much  pains  with  you  and  think  it  very  kind  of 
him.”  She  was  pleased  with  your  reference  to  her  and  indirect  com¬ 
pliment  to  her  good  sense  (in  referring  to  the  expunged  chapter  of 
Miss  Annie’s  storv%  you  know)—  and  then,  after  the  manner  of  dear 
old  ladies,  she  “wondered”  if  you  were  any  relation  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Mann®  who  married  her  friend  Miss  Pierce,  and  if  you  did  not  marry— 
somebody,  I  forget  whom— but  I  know  I  said  that  reminded  me  I 
had  never  said  a  word  about  Mr.  Mann’s  wife,  nor  asked  anything 
about  her.*  I  am  sure  she  is  a  very  sweet  lady,  and  if  Mama  and  1, 
in  our  up-country  peregrinations,  visit  Augusta  this  summer,  1  hope 
1  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  as  well  as  of  meeting  yourself. 
You  say  if  you  knew  me  you  might  probably  cease  to  criticise  me  so 
severely  as  f  deserve.  Oh  no!  you  would  come  over  to  see  me  “Sunday” 
evenings  and  tell  me  what  to  read  and  point  out  little  defects  in  my 
writing,  and  I  would  be  better  pleased  than  you  can  imagine.  Still, 
your  letters  supply  this  in  a  measure,  and  if  it  does  not  trouble  you 
too  much,  I  hope  you  will  write  often.  I  have  a  number  of  correspond¬ 
ents— more  than  f  attend  to  as  well  as  I  should— but  none  like  you. 
A  good  many  of  them  have  literary  tastes  and  their  letters  are  in¬ 
teresting,  but  then  I  have  known  them  personally  and  we  write  about 
each  other  and  persons  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  or  else  about 
the  last  new  books  we  have  read.  Your  contributor  “V,”  for  instance, 
writes  me  long  twelve  paged  letters,  but  we  have  been  editorially 
connected  and  have  boarded  together,  and  his  letters  are  about  pleasant 
old  times— mornings  at  the  office  correcting  proof  and  writing  para¬ 
graphs,  and  evenings  when  we  all  read  and  talked  together  around 
Xlr.  Seals’  pleasant  fireside.  Apropos:  you  have  seen  the  Crusader 
in  its  new  garb,  and  read  Mrs.  French’s  salutatory— piquant  and 
sparkling,  is  it  not?^  1  think  Mrs.  French’s  great  talent  is  for  combin- 

5.  The  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Mann  (died  1889)  was  a  prominent  Methodist  min¬ 
ister.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  was  kin  to  W.  W.  Mann. 

6.  Mann  almost  certainly  married  while  in  France,  but,  as  yet,  I  have 
not  discovered  any  real  information  on  his  wife.  She  must  have  been  French, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  her  first  name  was  Pauline.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  she  came  to  America  with  Mann  when  he  returned  from  France 
in  1866.  An  estrangement  between  her  and  Mann  is  the  most  likely  explana¬ 
tion  of  her  absence  from  the  records  of  his  life. 

7.  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  French,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  succeeded  Mrs. 
Bryan  as  literary  editor  of  the  Otorgia  Literary  and  Temperance  Crueader. 
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here  and  there,  from  the  page  of  a  novel,  from  a  poem, 
a  historical  compend,  or  even  the  anecdote  and  item  column,  and 
combining  her  gleanings  in  one  rich  sheaf,  binding  them  gracefully 
together  with  the  chain  of  her  own  thoughts.  I  have  never  met  with 
a  strikingly  original  thought  in  any  of  her  prose  composition— have 
you?— and  her  stories  are  in  the  most  stilted  and  unnatural  style,  the 
conversations  as  forced  and  badly  managed  as  Svlvanus  Cobb’s  him¬ 
self. 

But  her  poetry  I  like,  and  she  writes  charming  letters.  She  has 
written  to  me  several  times— the  most  friendly,  affectionate  letters 
(which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  never  answered). 

Besides  “V,”  another  of  your  contributors  is  a  correspondent  of 
me— Mrs.  McCrimmon,  my  first  teacher,  who,  in  a  sketch  she  wrote 
and  published  about  me  last  summer,  made  me  out  such  a  ten  years 
old  prodigy  while,  in  fact,  I  never  was  remarkably  bright  at  school 
at  all.  But  she  is  a  nice  lady,  and  writes  very  tolerably,  I  think— don’t 
you?— though  she  told  me  in  her  last  letter  that  you  corrected  her 
pieces.  I  do  not  see  how  you  find  time,  Mr.  Mann,  to  bestow  so  much 
attention  upon  contributions.  I  know  your  patience  is  severely  taxed 
sometimes.  It  is  too  bad  that  you  should  have  to  be  so  troubled:  I 
wish  I  could  write  so  well  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  your 
straining  your  eyes  over  my  miserable  manuscripts,  so  that  you  might 
have  time  to  read  new  books  and  criticize  them,  as  you  say  you  would 
like  to  do.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  should  correct  any¬ 
thing  I  write,  whenever  it  requires  it.  Last  year,  when,  in  the  absence 
of  passable  contributors,  I  was  obliged  to  fill  my  whole  page  of  the 
paper  with  matter  from  my  own  f)oor  brain,  besides  assisting  Mr. 
Veazey’s  side  and  reading  all  the  proof— I  wrote  careeingly[}]  and 
to  the  tune  of  “more  copy,”  thereby  acquiring,  I  know,  a  careless 
habit  of  writing,  of  which  I  must  break  myself;  and  am  only  too  glad 
to  have  you  help  me. 

I  have  a  book  of  synonyms— Crabbe’s  [hc]- though  I  confess  I  do 
not  consult  it  very  often.  The  “Elements  of  Criticism”  I  have  never 
seen,  but  I  have  put  it  among  a  list  of  books  1  intend  sending  for.® 
I  sent  immediately  to  inquire  for  it  in  town;  but  Mrs.  Hentz  and 
Southworth’s  novels  and  a  pretty  extensive  collection  of  Baptist  and 
Methodist  books  are  about  all  our  town  can  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
literature. 


8.  0«orge  Crabb’s  English  Bynonymea  Explained  (London,  1816)  and 
Henry  Homes,  Lord  Karnes’  Elements  of  Criticism  (Eklinburgh,  1762)  were 
frequently  reprinted  In  America  in  tbe  nineteenth  century.  I  am  indebted 
to  Prof.  Richard  B.  Davis  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  his  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  item  and  also  for  other  valuable  help  in  connection  with 
this  edition  of  Mrs.  Bryan’s  letters. 
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I  have  read  and  studied  a  good  deal  of  late.  I  had  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  a  finished  education  as  best  I  could.  You  know,  while 
yet  a  little  girl  of  fifteen,  and  while  preparing  for  College  and  with¬ 
in  two  months  of  the  time  for  entering  it— I,  like  a  thoughtless,  dis¬ 
obedient  girl  as  I  was,  married,  and  left  books,  music,  and  teachers 
behind,  while  1  entered  a  somewhat  sterner  school,  away  out  in  the 
wilds  of  the  West.  During  the  one  year  1  was  a  wife,  with  house¬ 
keeping  duties  and  nobody  to  take  an  interest  in  my  improvement, 

I  made  no  progress  whatever,  and  did  not  even  read  anything  worth 
remembering.  After  Papa  brought  me  home,  he  was  anxious  for  me 
to  go  off  and  complete  my  education,  but  Johnny— my  baby— had 
come  to  me  in  the  meantime,  and  for  two  years  nearly  I  had  hardly 
a  thought  unconnected  with  him,  and  when  iMama  took  him  for  her 
own,  I  had  nothing  to  occupy  my  time— not  even  woman’s  resource, 
the  needle,  for  the  seamstress  and  the  sewing  machine  did  my  work- 
then,  for  want  of  something  to  do,  I  commenced  writing,  and  Mr. 
Seals  engaged  me  to  edit  his  paper;  with  which  I  was  then  connected 
for  two  years,  writing  a  great  deal  all  the  time,  and  having  no  leisure 
to  devote  to  reading.  So  you  see,  this  is  the  first  year  I  have  had  a 
good  opportunity  for  improving  myself.  Papa  was  extremely  anxious 
for  me  to  enter  College  this  year,  though  Mr.  Kellogg  gracfuated  me 
at  College  Temple*  this  Fall,  and  gave  me  the  degree  of  “M.A.”  I 
would  have  followed  Papa’s  advice,  only  I  wanted  to  come  home, 
the  best  place  in  the  world,  and  take  my  dear  mother  off  traveling 
with  me  for  her  health  next  summer.  We  will  go  North,  I  expect, 
and  travel  through  Georgia  beside.  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you,  Mr. 
Mann,  and  your  favorite  Miss  Louise  Manheim  [n’c],  and  that  funny 
Mr.  La  Taste  who  sent  me  such  a  queer  flower  last  summer,  and 
handsome  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  his  wife,  whom  I  do  not  know  but 
who  has  given  me  such  a  cordial  invitation  to  stay  with  her  when 
I  came.  Yes,  and  you  have  my  good  friend,  who  took  me  into  the 
church  and  wrote  me  such  an  excellent  letter— Mr.  Graham,  Pastor 
of  one  of  the  Methodist  churches  in  Augusta.^®  Have  you  heard  him 
preach?  1  think  he  is  rather  original— something  out  of  the  common 
order,  and  I  thought  too  that  there  was  never  a  better  man  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Mann,  let  me  repeat  again  that  I  never  thought  of  meaning  you 
in  my  allusion  to  Miss  Annie’s  story.  I  never  heard  that  there  was  a 

9.  Ck>llege  Temple  was  located  at  Newnan,  Georgia. 

10.  Mr.  La  Taste  is  unknown  to  me.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  probably  S.  A.  At¬ 
kinson,  who  was  literary  editor  of  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  in  1862- 
1863.  Mr.  Graham  may  be  the  Alexander  Graham  who  was  assigned  to  a 
pastorate  in  Marietta  in  late  1860,  according  to  the  Southern  Field  and 
Fireside  of  December  15,  1860. 
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word  expunged,  and  I  only  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  story.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  about  your  having  done  right  in  leaving  out 
that  scene,  which,  besides  being  disgusting,  is  as  stale  as  can  be. 
I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  expunge  a  page  of  mine  for  a  similar 
reason.  I  have  explained  to  you  why  I  wrote  that  romance  you  re¬ 
jected— Col.  Gardner  having  told  me  he  wanted  a  “thrilling”  story, 
and  common  blood  and  love  adventures  bein^  as  hackneyed  and 
“tiresome  as  a  twice  told  tale.”  I  am  going  to  write  you  a  nice  story- 
sometime.  I  am  afraid  you  thought  that  little  sketch,  “India  Rubber 
Gloves,”  very  silly  and  homely  (perhaps  you  have  rejected  it)  and, 
after  I  had  sent  it,  I  regretted  having  done  so,  because  I  am  afraid 
there  is  too  much  in  it  about  common,  even  coarse,  domestic  occupa¬ 
tions  to  suit  your  elegant  and  fastidious  tastes.  For  myself,  1  am  a 
Farmer’s  daughter,  country-bred,  and,  though  having  never  been 
necessitated  to  do  domestic  work  (if  I  had  been,  I  should  not  now 
be  contributor  to  Mr.  Mann’s  paper),  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  it, 
in  all  its  branches,  and  confess  to  having  a  respect  for  housewifely 
accomplishments. 

I  have  taken  another  sheet  only  to  say  that  your  having  substituted 

“by  a  lady”  for  mv  name  prefixed  to  the  little  review  you  published 
last  week  was  a  piece  of  thoughtful  kindness,  for  which  I  am  much 
indebted  to  you.  It  was  written,  as  I  intimated  in  a  former  letter,  only 
to  please  the  author  of  the  book,  who  has  sent  me  two  volumes  of 
his  poems  and  has  several  times  in  his  long  and  rather  painfully  fre¬ 
quent  letters  solicited  a  notice  from  me.  I  know  nothing  of  him  per¬ 
sonally,  having  never  heard  of  him  until  he  wrote  to  me,  but  he 
seems  a  warm-hearted,  genial,  kind  old  gentleman,  and  I  thought  I 
would  please  him  by  a  somewhat  partial  review  of  his  little  book. 

I  am  really  obliged  to  you  for  publishing  it,  though  I  am  afraid  the 
poet  exp>ccted  a  still  more  flattering  notice. 

When  you  write  to  Louise  Manheim  [sic],  thank  her  in  my  name 
for  remembering  me.  I  read  the  two  letters  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
aloud  to  Papa.^*  Victor  Hugo’s  is  characteristic,  and  intensely  French. 
Mrs.  Stephen’s  [sic]  is  more  sensible,  but  she  repeats  herself  a  good 
deal.  Still,  I  think  her  reply  quite  an  able  one— though  Mr.  [?]  Stephens 
could  have  answered  the  Frenchman’s  letter  in  a  single  page  of  cutting 
sarcasm  and  concentrated  logic. 

Mr.  Mann,  is  Miss  Annie  Blount  going  to  write  for  the  F.  &  F.  this 
year?  or  going  to  be  the  “Assistant”  of  that  poor,  foolish  child  (judg- 

11.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  brochure  listed  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
as  Victor  Hugo's  Letter  on  John  Brown  with  Mrs.  Ann.  8.  Stephens's  Reply 
(New  York,  1860).  Hugo,  of  course,  sympathized  with  John  Brown.  The 
original  of  bis  letter  is  in  Actes  et  paroles  (II).  Mrs.  Stephens  (1813-1886) 
was  a  highly  popular  novelist  and  editor  of  women’s  magazines. 
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ing  from  her  salutatory)  who  is  announced  as  Editress  of  the  Herald'* 
—1  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  little  thumb  paper  which  has  been 
sent  me  with  Miss  Philip’s  Salutatory  marked  around  and  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Annie  was  to  be  the  assistant  Editress; 
but  in  her  letters  to  me,  she  has  never  alluded  to  it.  She  wrote  me 
a  most  grateful,  affectionate  letter  as  soon  as  my  first  essay  appeared 
in  the  F  &  F  and  has  written  several  times  since,  touching  dear  Papa 
so  much  by  the  sadness,  loneliness,  and  poverty  she  speaks  of  that 
he  wants  me  to  bring  her  home  with  me  this  Summer,  and  let  her 
stay  as  long  as  she  pleases.  But  we  do  not  know  anything  about  her, 
only  that  she  is  (as  I  saw  her  in  Atlanta)  a  gentle,  sad  looking  girl 
with  so  warm  a  heart  that  a  cynical  observer  might  class  her  with 
the  “gushing  things”  ridiculed  by  Dickens. 

But  I  have  written  six  pages  more  than  I  intended  and  will  not 
inflict  another  line  upon  you. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Mary  Bryan 

Woodland,  March  5th  i860 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  As  I  have  not  heard  from  you,  and  the  paper  will 
not  come  until  tomorrow,  I  do  not  know  whether  my  story  has  been 
published,  nor  whether  there  is  any  occasion  for  my  sending  more 
copy.  However,  I  send  another  package-three  poems  and  a  prose 
article— the  last  of  which  I  fully  intended  to  transcribe,  but  postponed 
it  until  too  late.  If  I  wait  now  to  write  it  off,  it  will  reach  you  too 
late  for  this  paper. 

I  wonder  if  you  will  not  think  it  too  dreamy,  and  unsubstantial! 
If  you  object  to  it,  do  not  hesitate  to  decline  it— though  not,  I  beseech 
you,  in  your  Editorial  column.  That  I  could  not  bear.  As  an  offset 

12.  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  periodical  with  any  Item  in  the 
Union  List  of  Serials.  The  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  ot  February  26,  1860, 
announced:  “Miss  Belle  Phillips,  ot  Augusta,  has  recently  assumed  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  Oeorffia  Weekly  Herald  of  Tho  .  .  .  [the  rest  of  this 
word  is  illegible  because  of  a  torn  place].’*  Because  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  word  in  pridt  and  because  of  the  proximity  of  Augusta,  I  am  Inclined 
to  think  that  the  town  referred  to  is  Thomson  (rather  than  Thomaston  or 
ThomasTille).  Flanders,  Early  Georgia  Magazines  (Athens,  1944),  p.  13S, 
lists  a  pai>er  called  the  Georgia  Weekly  and  tentatively  locates  It  In  Oreen- 
vllle:  “Quarto  established  by  William  Henry  Peck  In  1860.  ‘After  a  brief 
struggle  for  existence,  it  went  down,’  says  James  Wood  Davidson,  Living 
Writers  of  the  South  (New  York,  1869),  pp.  408-409.  No  files  located.”  These 
two  pieces  ot  a  jig-saw  puxzle  could  be  fitted  together  If  It  could  be  assumed 
that  Davidson  gave  Peck’s  paper  a  slightly  erroneous  title.  Flanders  gives 
Greenville  as  the  publication  place  of  the  paper  on  no  stronger  evidence, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  than  Davidson’s  statement  that  Peck  lived  in  Green¬ 
ville  at  one  time.  All  in  all,  the  disappearance  of  one  Georgia  newspaper  in 
1860  would  be  far  more  easily  explain^  than  the  disappearance  of  two  such 
newspapers. 
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to  the  somewhat  metaphysical— or,  rather,  transcendtal  [ric]— character 
of  “Asleep,”  I  will  send  you  a  regular,  practical  essay  the  last  of  this 
week.  1  wrote  this  piece  because  I  was  so  tired  of  the  stereotyped 
form  of  essays  and  sketches  and  wanted  something  a  little  different. 

Of  the  poems,  I  meant  only  two  of  them  to  be  published  this  week, 
if  perfectly  convenient— “Lady  Alice”  and  one  of  the  others.  I  have 
more  poems  on  hand.  I  find  no  trouble  in  writing  poetry— or  verses, 
rather— and  sometimes,  for  weeks,  I  don’t  feel  like  writing  in  any 
other  way.  Do  you  object  to  Enallage  or  Hvperbation  in  Poetry 
when  it  is  not  carried  too  far— such  as  only  using  an  adjective  for 
an  adverb,  or  an  occasional  inversion?  Our  best  poets  use  them,  quite 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  poetical  quaintness  as  for  preserving  the 
measure  and  harmony.  I  ask  you  because  I  am  compelled  to  take 
advantage  of  them  now  and  then,  though  1  avoid  them  as  much  as 
possible.  We  cannot  apply  the  rules  of  prose  to  poetry,  any  more 
than  we  can  measure  a  cloud  with  the  mechanic’s  line  and  compass. 
To  give  it  the  precision  and  downrightness  of  prose,  would  be  to 
deprive  it  of  that  subtle,  quaint,  delicate  grace  (owing  nearly  as  much 
to  expression  as  to  thought)  which  floats  like  an  Indian  Summer 
mist  around  it.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  of  poetry— your 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  truest  poetry.  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
agree  with  your  favorite  “Louise”  in  thinking  Byron  a  great  Poet.^* 

I  look  in  vain  for  poetiy’  in  his  “poetical  Works.”  1  find  a  great  deal 
of  fine  writing,  a  pomp  and  flow  of  words  that  reminds  me  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  an  imagination  (no  fancy)  that  shows  itself  in  the 
use  of  bold  figures,  together  with  an  admirable  command  of  language 
—in  short,  all  the  requisites  for  a  brilliant,  even  poetical,  style,  but 
I  find  no  poetry.  The  passionate  character  of  his  poems  is  essentially 
prosaic,  for  passion  is  too  coarse  for  poetry.  In  Shelley,  Coleridge, 
Keats,  and  more  particularly  Tennyson,  we  may  find  the  true  poetry 
we  have  sought  in  vain  through  the  brilliant  pages  of  Byron.  There 
are  the  nameless  charm,  the  subtle  perception,  the  graceful  quaintness 
of  expression,  the  idealizing  of  common  things  and  feelings,  the  soft 
coloring,  the  fine,  delicate  fancy— all  the  qualities  that  appeal  for  ap¬ 
preciation  to  our  more  refined  feelings  and  perceptions.  Byron  gives 
us  flowers,  it  is  true,  but  not  with  the  dew  upon  them  and  the  iresh 
delicate  aroma  floating  around  their  leaves.  He  could  never  have 
given  us  such  exquisite  pictures  as  “The  Sensitive  Plant”  of  Shelley 
and  Tennyson’s  “Sleeping  Beauty.”  He  could  dash  on  the  bold,  showy 
colors  abundantly,  but  in  delicate  outlining,  in  exquisite  shading,  and 
in  imparting  to  his  picture  spirit,  soul—ht  would  have  failed. 

13.  A  long  article  on  Byron  by  “Louise  Manbiem”  appeared  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Field  and  Fireside  for  January  21,  1860. 
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Oh!  I  have  bored  you  by  this  long  digression,  which  I  did 
not  intend,  when  I  asserted  that  I  differed  with  “Louise  Manheim** 
[ric]  in  her  opinion  of  Byron.  Very  probably  I  may  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  may  hereafter  change  my  poetical  standard. 

Col.  Gardner  wrote  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago  from  his  plantation. 
He  is  going  North,  he  says,  on  business  connected  with  the  F  &  F.— 
any  new  improvements,  I  wonder^*^  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  be 
greatly  improved.  What  a  high  appreciation  he  has  of  you,  Mr. 
Mann!— though,  for  that  matter,  he  is  not  alone  in  his  high  opinion 
of  your  critical  and  literary  abilities. 

Oh!  I  have  bored  you  by  this  long  digression,  which  I  did 
connection  in  the  Poem  “Maljel  the  Crazy  Girl,”  you  will  readily 
see  that  it  is  done  purposely,  to  suit  the  capricious  fancies  and  roving, 
erratic  thoughts  of  a  disordered  mind. 

Truly  Yours, 

M.  E.  B. 


14.  Gardner  was  probably  about  to  go  to  Richmond  in  order  to  arrange 
for  John  R.  Thompson,  then  (and  since  1847)  editor  of  the  Southern  Lit¬ 
erary  Metsenger,  to  take  over  the  literary  editorship  of  the  Southern  Field 
and  Fireside  As  we  have  seen,  Thompson  replaced  Mann  in  the  position 
in  May,  1860,  but  he  gave  it  up  a  few  months  later  on  account  of  his  health 
and  his  disapointment  with  Augusta. 


THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE:  A  LETTER 
Edited  by  Nathalia  Wright* 

Richard  Henry  Wilde,  the  Irish-bom  American  poet,  law¬ 
yer,  congressman,  and  Italian  scholar,  died  in  New  Orleans 
on  September  lo,  1847  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  of  yellow  fever, 
during  an  epidemic  there  of  this  disease.  An  interesting  and  mov¬ 
ing  brief  account  of  his  last  illness  was  written  a  year  later  by  his 
son  John  Patterson  Wilde*  in  a  letter  to  Hiram  Powers*  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sculptor,  who  lived  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  whom  Wilde  and 


*Nathalia  Wright  is  an  associate  professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

1.  Baptised  June  27,  1824;  died  March  11,  1861.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  New 
Orleans. 

2.  1805-1873. 
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both  his  sons  had  known  in  that  city  during  the  years  1838-1840. 
This  letter  is  herewith  printed  for  the  first  time.* 

New  Orleans  Dec’’  23**  1848. 

Mr  Hiram  Powers 
Florence  Italy 

My  Dear  Friend  Hearing  from  a  friend  of  mine  Mr  Chas  L  Austin* 
of  Albany  N.  Y.  that  you  contemplated  returning  home  in  the  ensuing 
Spring,  I  write  in  order  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  have 
my  Father’s  books  and  paintings  sent  out  to  me;  for  the  pictures, 

I  suppose  a  permit  from  the  Grand  Duke*  will  be  necessary;  which 
.  -rust  will  be  granted,  as  I  have  no  idea  of  parting  with  them  unless 
compelled  to  do  so.  I  shall  feel  greatly  indebted  if  you  will  see 
that  the  paintings  are  carefully  &  properly  packed,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  the  effect  of  salt-water  or  being  chafed  in  any  manner, 
the  pictures  which  were  sent  out  before  were  some  of  them  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  from  the  fact  of  their  getting  wet.  I  value  the  paint¬ 
ings  in  your  possession  so  highly  that  I  would  spare  no  pains  to  insure 
their  safe  arrival,  so  I  beg  you  will  take  every  precaution,  necessary; 

I  think  as  the  Country  is  at  present  in  such  an  unsettled  state  it  is 
the  most  favorable  time  to  ship  them,  so  I  beg  you  will  send  them  by 
the  first  good  Vessel,  up  for  tnis  port.  You  are  authorised  to  draw  on 
my  brother  William  C.  Wilde,®  who  is  in  Mr  Robb’s’  Banking  House 
for  any  expense  you  incur  in  shipping  the  Books  &  Paintings,  and 
your  draft  shall  be  duly  honored.  We  have  seen  your  Greek  Slave,® 
which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  this  City,  and  are  perfectly  charmed, 
with  it,  the  admiration  expressed  is  universal.  I  regard  it  as  the  most 
beautiful  &  perfect  specimen  of  Art  that  I  ever  beheld,  it  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  vour  Eve,  and  leaves  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  Canova’s* 
far  behind.  You  have  won  undying  renown  by  the  “Greek  Slave,” 
and  your  Country  has  reason  to  feel  proud  or  you.  How  does  the 

3.  In  the  possession  of  the  editor  of  this  article.  For  kind  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  notes,  especially  those  about  the  members  of  Wilde’s 
family  and  his  religious  connections,  I  am  endebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Tucker, 
of  the  University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

4.  A  local  politician,  friend  of  Thurlow  Weed. 

6.  Leopold  II,  Granduke  of  Tuscany  (1797-1870),  the  Austrian  ruler,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Florence,  the  Tuscan  capitol. 

6.  William  Gumming  Wilde  (baptized  June  29,  1823;  died  In  1890),  at 
various  times  a  banking  clerk,  teacher,  and  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald. 

7.  James  Robb  (1814-1881),  banker,  railroad  financier,  and  art  patron. 

8.  This  statute  and  that  of  Eve,  mentioned  a  few  lines  later,  were  Pow¬ 
ers’  most  popular  works. 

9.  Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822),  chief  lUllan  sculptor  of  the  neoK:lasslcal 
school,  whose  Venus  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence. 
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statue  of  Franklin^®  progress?  or  has  it  been  commenced  I  used  to 
hear  a  good  deal  of  it  during  my  poor  Father’s  life;  but  of  late  I  have 
learned  nothing.  I  cannot  tell  you  my  Dear  Friend  how  sadly  how 
bitterly  we  have  felt  his  death,  a  dark  gloom  has  rested  on  us  ever 
since.  I  cannot  give  you  any  of  the  particulars  of  his  last  moments, 
because  even  at  this  lapse  of  time,  it  is  too  painful  to  make  any  al¬ 
lusion  to  it.  I  was  nearly  dying  myself  of  the  fever,  at  the  time  of  his 
illness,  and  was  perfectly  unconscious  at  the  time  of  my  loss,  it  was 
weeks  before  they  dared  to  communicate  it  to  me.  I  have  been  told 
by  Aunt  Kate“  who  like  an  Angel  of  Mercy,  watched  him  thro’  all 
his  sickness,  that  his  last  moments  were  pieaceful  and  happy,  he  was 
perfectly  tranquil  and  sensible,  that  he  was  dying  he  spoke  of  each 
member  of  his  family  and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  each,  he 
desired  a  Githolic  priest  might  be  sent  for  and  died  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith,^*  1  did  not  see  those  dear  eyes  ere  the  darkness  of 
death  closed  over  them,  1  did  not  hear  the  last  words  which  he  spoke, 
ere  his  noble  spirit  left  its  earthly  tenement,  but  1  understand,  he  was 
not  forgetful  even  then  of  his  poor  son  and  inquired  where  I  was, 
and  seemed  much  troubled  on  being  told  1  was  ill  with  the  fever.  We 
had  a  terrible  time  of  it,  that  awful  summer.  1  shall  regret  all  my  life 
that  1  was  not  at  his  bedside,  to  catch  his  last  accents,  and  soothe  his 
dying  moments.  It  is  some  consolation  to  me  that  he  died,  calm  and 
resigned,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  where  he  had  every  attention,  and  everything  that 
could  be  done,  was  done  for  the  alleviation  of  his  sickness.  Alas! 
that  the  efforts  of  love  should  have  proved  vain!  It  is  not  for  a  poor 
mortal  like  me  to  question  the  inscrutable  decree  of  Heaven,  and 
yet  I  often  in  the  terrible  anguish  of  a  bereaved  heart,  say  why,  oh! 
why  was  he  not  spared,?  were  there  not  thousands  of  others  who 
would  have  been  much  less  missed.  I  have  never  recovered  from  the 
grief,  which  his  loss  occasioned,  a  shadow  and  a  gloom  from  that 
hour  spread  over  my  future,  which  can  never,  never  wear  away. 
Did  you  ever  finish  that  likeness  of  him  which  you  began  in  basso 

10.  Powers’  work.  It  was  purchased  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  a 
group  of  citizens,  at  the  instigation  of  Wilde,  in  1844,  but  not  set  up  until 
1873. 

11.  Catherine  A.  Wilde,  sister  of  Wilde.  She  was  born  in  Dublin  and 
died  in  New  Orleans  Oct.  25,  1853,  In  her  sixty-first  year. 

12.  Wilde’s  mother  and  possibly  his  father  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Ire¬ 
land  (Anglican)  in  Dublin.  After  they  came  to  the  United  States,  they  and 
their  family  reportedly  became  Catholics,  in  Baltimore.  Wilde  married  his 
first  wife,  Mrs.  Caroline  Jane  Buckle,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Catholic  Church  in 
Augusta.  Georgia.  Feb.  19,  1819.  Their  children,  however,  were  baptized  ia 
St  Paul’s  Elpiscopal  (Thurch  in  Augusta,  and  this  church  Wilde  liked  best 
to  attend.  This  statement  of  John  P.  Wilde  seems  to  be  the  only  documen- 
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relievo,**  if  so  please  let  me  know,  the  reason  I  ask  is;  -  that  some  time 
since  a  small  square  package,  was  shipped  from  Boston  by  Blake 
Coolidge  &  Co.  to  my  Brother,  by  the  “Genesee”,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  this  port,  the  package  could  not  be  found;  my  Brother 
wrote  immediately  to  the  above  named  gentlemen  at  Boston,  to  in¬ 
quire  about  the  size  of  it  They  replied  it  was  a  small  square  pack¬ 
age,  and  suppose  it  might  have  been  taken  out  in  the  cabin  of  the 
ship,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  never  got  it.  As  we  should  value  any  like¬ 
ness  of  my  Father  executed  by  you  most  highly  please  tell  me  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  such  a  one  as  I  allude  to. 

Aunt  Kate  is  with  us,  she  desires  much  love  to  your  wife.  Adieu  & 
believe  me 


very  sincerely  yr  friend 
J.  P.  Wilde 
1 1  Exchange  Place 
New  Orieans 

N.  B. 

“The  paintings  had  better 
be  insured.” 

P.S.  My  Brother  William  is  under  the  impression  that  the  package 
sent  us  by  Messrs  Blake  &  Coolidge  might  have  been  the  likeness  of 
my  Father,  if  you  ever  finished  it  please  state  so,  in  yr  reply  and  to 
whom  it  was  sent  out  if  ever  it  was  sent.  Aunt  -  &  William  desire  to 
be  kindly  remembered  to  you  and  Mrs.  Powers.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
my  Dear  Friend  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  ship  my  books  and 
pictures  by  the  first  opportunity. 

13.  Powers'  bas  relief  portrait  of  Wilde  Is  reproduced  In  Appleton’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1900),  VI,  605. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

M.  C.  McLain,  3730  Inwood  Road,  Dallas,  Texas,  wants  information 
on  James  McClain  (McLane,  MacLain,  McLain)  and  his  wife  Jamimah 
(Minney)  of  Franklin  County,  Georgia  in  1797.  Who  were  his  parents? 
Where  was  he  from  before  coming  into  Wilkes  County  and  into 
Franklin  County?  Their  children  were  James,  John,  Hugh,  William, 
and  Polly. 

Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Stanley,  135  East  50th  Street,  Savannah,  Georgia, 
wants  information  on  John  Colley  who  died  in  Wilkes  County,  Geor¬ 
gia  in  1815.  Who  were  his  parents?  Was  his  wife  Sarah  Frances  from 
Henry  County,  Virginia? 

B.  J.  Anderson,  715  Forest  Trail  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  wants  in¬ 
formation  on  John  Anderson  who  married  Elizabeth  Lewis  (daughter 
of  William  Lewis)  Nov.  25,  1817  in  Bulloch  County,  Georgia.  VVho 
were  his  parents?  What  part  of  South  Carolina  were  they  from? 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bridges,  P.  O.  Box  122,  Roganville,  Texas,  wants  infor¬ 
mation  on  Benjamin,  John,  and  Hardy  Richardson,  living  in  Bulloch 
and  Effingham  counties  as  early  as  1774;  on  Aaron  and  violella  Allen 
Cowart,  bom  in  South  Carolina,  living  in  Early  County,  Georgia, 
1850;  and  on  Benjamin  Collier,  Sr.,  of  Early  County,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Norris,  9103  Bluford  Avenue,  Whittier,  California, 
wants  information  on  Benjamin  T.  Watkins,  bom  1798,  died  1875; 
he  was  a  captain  of  Georgia  militia  in  1838,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace 
of  Campbell  County.  She  also  wants  information  on  John  Spark  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  Covington  County,  Mississippi. 
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The  Early  Architecture  of  Georgia.  By  Frederick  Doveton  Nichols. 
With  a  Pictorial  Survey  by  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston.  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xvi,  292.  $15.00). 

Probably  never  before  has  there  appeared  so  distinguished  a  book 
about  Georgia  as  this  one— distinguished  in  format,  in  picture  work, 
and  in  its  authors.  And  never  before  has  there  been  a  serious  and 
expert  narrative  published  on  the  architecture  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Nichols, 
the  author  of  the  narrative,  is  a  teacher,  author,  and  practicing 
architect,  now  the  head  of  the  architecture  division  of  tne  school 
of  fine  arts  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  late  Miss  Johnston, 
who  provided  the  photographs,  was  recognized  as  “the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  architectural  photographer  of  this  century.”  Her  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Georgia  buildings  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  great 
collection  which  she  made  in  her  travels  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana, 
over  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  lifetime. 

Her  Georgia  pictures,  both  in  intimate  detail,  and  in  general  com¬ 
position,  interiors  as  well  as  exteriors,  are  rare  works  of  artistic  skill. 
Mr.  Nichols  has  not  only  shown  a  mastery  of  the  necessary  historical 
background  of  Georgia  but  he  has  set  forth  in  language  sufficiently 
popular  as  well  as  architecturally  scientific  to  please  both  the  general 
reader  and  the  expert. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts,  each  consisting  of  an  explanatory 
narrative  with  the  photographs  which  follow:  “The  Land  and  the 
People,”  “Cities  and  Towns,”  “Domestic  Architecture  of  Coastal 
Georgia,”  “Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Piedmont,”  “Civil  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  and  “Conclusion.”  In  all  there  are  270  photographs,  almost 
a  dozen  rare  town  plans  and  maps,  a  great  many  floor  plans  and  other 
detail  drawings,  and  attractive  end  papers  of  the  colonial  town  of 
Ebenezer.  Mr.  Nichols  traces  the  architectural  developments  from 
the  colonial  styles,  almost  entirely  English,  through  the  Early  Re¬ 
publican  down  through  the  blooming  of  the  Greek  Revival  in  the 
ante-bellum  plantation  mansions  of  the  Piedmont.  And  referring  to  this 
part  of  Georgia  he  well  says  that  the  Greek  Revival  reigned  uncon¬ 
tested,  “bequeathing  to  the  South  and  to  the  nation  a  heritage  of 
monumental  beauty  which  has  never  been  surpassed.”  The  architects 
of  this  heritage  have  not  been  neglected.  Unquestionably  the  greatest 
of  these  was  William  Jay,  but  there  were  others  who  made  their 
contributions,  Robert  Mills,  Charles  B.  Cluskey,  Daniel  Pratt,  and 
so  on.  Even  Oglethorpe  should  be  remembered  as  having  had  his  part 
in  the  town  plan  of  ^vannah. 
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Georgians,  and  other  Americans,  owe  a  debt  to  the  authors  of  this 
superb  volume,  for  first  presenting  the  architectural  richness  of  the 
state,  from  colonial  times  to  the  Civil  War.  And  there  can  be  no  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Nichols’  closing  paragraph:  “Although  it  was  settled 
late  and  physical  monuments  of  the  colonial  period  are  few,  the 
architecture  of  Georgia  is  distinguished  for  the  astonishing  richness 
and  variety  of  its  achievements  in  the  brief  span  of  years  between 
the  Revolution  and  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Revolution  in  America.  Confidential  Letters  and  Journals  17^6- 
i’j84  of  Adjutant  General  Major  Baurmeister  of  the  Hessian  Forces. 
Translated  and  annotated  by  Bernhard  A.  Uhlendorf.  (New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xvi,  640.  Maps, 
illustrations.  $9.00). 

Although  the  term  Hessian  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  German 
mercemaries  whom  King  George  III  sent  to  America  to  help  fight 
his  battles  against  the  American  Patriots,  there  were  a  half  dozen 
German  states  who  provided  these  troops.  But  it  is  true  that  Hessc- 
Cassel  afforded  more  than  half  of  these  troops  and  that  they  were  the 
best  fighters,  as  many  of  them  were  well-trained  veterans  of  other 
wars.  From  1776,  wnen  the  first  German  troops  arrived  in  North 
America,  on  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  number  of  these  mercemaries 
was  maintained  at  about  20,000— a  number  almost  as  large  as  the  British 
regulars  who  fought  in  America. 

Any  mercemaries  were  likely  to  have  a  bad  name  among  those 
against  whom  they  fought,  for  reasons  natural  enough,  but  m  fact, 
these  German  troops  were  much  less  barbarous  than  many  of  the 
native  American  Tories.  Some  of  them  deserted,  and  many  remained 
to  settle  in  America  when  the  war  ended.  They  fought  in  campaigns 
from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 

Baurmeister,  the  author  of  these  letters  and  journals,  was  bom  a 
Hanoverian,  but  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  about  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Throughout  the  war 
Baurmeister  was  a  general  staff  officer  and  thereby  was  in  a  position 
to  acquire  much  information,  which  he  passed  on  to  his  superiors  in 
Hesse-Cassel  in  these  letters  here  published  for  the  first  time.  Al¬ 
though  the  German  mercemaries  were  required  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  England,  they  did  not  give  up  their  German  citizen¬ 
ship.  Thus,  being  neither  British  nor  American,  Baurmeister  could 
have  a  certain  detachment  in  his  accounts.  Yet  he  had  sharp  criticisms 
of  the  Americans,  but  looked  with  a  rather  friendly  feeling  on  their 
French  allies.  These  letters  are  interesting  and  important,  but  not  to 
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the  point  of  revising  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution;  for 
much  of  what  Baurmeister  wrote  was  not  what  he  himself  saw,  so 
much  as  what  he  was  told  or  what  he  read.  Dr.  Uhlendorf  has  made 
a  smooth  translation  of  these  letters  and  has  written  an  informative 
introduction. 

General  George  B.  McClellan.  Shield  of  the  Union.  By  Warren 
W.  Hassler,  Jr.,  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
1957.  Pp.  xvi,  350.  Maps,  illustrations.  $6.00). 

Controversy  has  ranged  around  the  name  of  George  B.  McClellan 
from  the  time  when  he  got  well  into  campaigning  in  the  Civil  War 
until  the  present  time.  In  fact  there  has  grown  up  a  tendency  to  stamp 
as  biased  and  uniformed  anyone  who  defends  the  generalship  of  Mc¬ 
Clellan.  From  now  on  such  a  label  will  be  less  frequently  pasted  on  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  defenders,  and  when  it  is  done,  it  will  stick  with  less  tenacity. 
But  there  will  still  be  those  who  will  insist  that  President  Lincoln  could 
make  no  mistake  and  who,  knowingly  or  not,  will  continue  to  agree 
with  the  dirty  double-dealing  of  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  and  the 
conspiracy  ot  the  other  Radicals  to  get  rid  of  McQellan.  Of  course 
Stanton  never  had  any  personal  loyalties  to  anyone,  which  is  explana¬ 
tion  enough  of  his  hatred  of  McClellan,  and  the  fact  that  Little  Mack 
was  a  Democrat  and  a  conservative  in  dealing  with  slavery  and  the 
constitution  explains  why  the  Radicals  did  not  like  him.  It  is  still 
somewhat  a  mystery  why  Lincoln  disliked  him  and  why  he  dis¬ 
missed  him  when  he  was  carding  out  Lincoln’s  conception  of  the 
next  campaign  following  the  Battle  of  Antietam.  Of  course,  it  was 
well  known  that  Lincoln  thought  McClellan  was  too  slow;  but  in 
1862  Lincoln  was  much  more  ignorant  of  military  matters  than  two 
years  later  when  he  supported  General  Grant  in  a  campaign  which 
oroke  the  back  of  the  Confederacy— using  the  same  strategy  which 
McClellan  was  initiating  when  Lincoln  took  his  army  away  from 
him.  If  Lincoln  had  supported  McClellan  in  1862  as  he  did  Grant  in 
1864,  the  war  might  have  been  very  considerably  shortened. 

This  book,  by  Warren  Hassler,  who  is  a  member  of  the  History 
faculty  of  Pem^lvania  Universiw,  offers  the  proof  of  what  is  sug- 
gesteil  above.  This  proof  is  set  forth  not  as  a  lawyer’s  brief  which 
would  have  suppressed  every  fact  not  in  line  with  the  thesis  that 
McQellan  was  a  great  general,  but  rather  in  good,  readable,  convincing 
prose,  showing  weakness  as  well  as  strength;  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  McQellan  was  as  good  a  patriot  and  lover  of  the  Union  as  was 
Lincoln  himself,  and  much  more  so  than  the  Radicals,  who  stooped 
to  every  devise  to  ruin  McClelbii,  even  to  declaring  him  a  traitor  and 
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willing  to  sec  the  City  of  Washington  captured  by  the  Confederates 
rather  than  have  the  credit  of  saving  it  go  to  McClellan.  Hassler  knows 
his  way  around  in  the  sources  and  used  them  well— and  especially  did 
he  use  McClellan’s  own  papers,  which  most  of  his  detractors  have 
shied  away  from. 

Negro  Militia  and  Reconstruction.  By  Otis  A.  Singletary.  (Austin: 
University  of  Texas  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  181.  Illustrations.  $3.75). 

One  of  the  “atrocities”  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  which 
Southerners  resented  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  was  the  Negro 
militia.  The  Radical  Congress  outlawed  the  militia  in  the  Southern 
states  while  the  state  governments  restored  by  President  Johnson  were 
still  functioning;  but  when  the  Radical  state  governments  were  set 
up,  the  militia  laws  were  revived,  now  that  these  foreign  regimes 
needed  local  protection— more  than  the  Federal  troops  might  be  able 
to  afford  at  some  special  place  or  in  some  special  contengency. 

These  Radical  militia  were  almost  entirely  made  ^  of  Negroes, 
though  Radical  white  men  were  occasionally  enlisted.  Tney  were  used 
to  bolster  the  Radical  governments  by  helping  to  manage  elections 
and  also  by  outright  engaging  in  warfare,  as  in  the  “Brooks-Baxter 
War”  in  Arkansas,  and  in  the  “Battle  of  New  Orleans,”  in  1874. 
Each  of  these  incidents  is  awarded  a  chapter  in  this  book,  as  also, 
the  troubles  in  Mississippi. 

It  was  a  mistake  from  any  point  of  view  to  set  up  these  Negro 
militias.  It  was  pushing  human  nature  a  little  too  far  to  turn  over 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  to  former  slaves,  who  untrained 
in  every  respect,  were  now  more  likely  to  upset  law  and  order  more 
than  to  preserve  it.  As  Dr.  Singletary  writes,  the  Negro  militia 
“actually  aided  in  the  destruction  of  the  very  thing  it  was  created 
to  protect.” 

Tliis  book  is  well  worth  while,  serving  an  important  purpose  in 
being  the  first  to  assemble  from  many  sources  the  facts  of  thb  aspect 
of  the  Reconstruction  period.  There  are  certain  little  inelegancies 
of  style,  which  may  be  the  results  of  forced  adherence  to  the  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Tidewater  Maryland  Architecture  and  Gardens.  A  Sequel  to  Early 
Manor  and  Plantation  Houses  of  Maryland.  By  Henry  Chandlee  For¬ 
man.  (New  York:  Architectural  Bwk  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
«957-  Pp-  xvi,  208.  End  papers,  illustrations.  $10.00). 

This  is  a  sad  book,  not  because  of  any  defects  in  its  style  or  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  because  it  tells  a  sad  tale.  Sad,  because  the  many  old  buildings 
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constructed  before  1800  are  being  tom  down,  allowed  to  fall  into 
utter  decay,  or  being  “improved”  out  of  ail  resemblance  to  their 
former  style  of  architecture.  As  for  the  book  itself,  it  is  a  joy- 
studded  with  pictures,  garden  plans,  and  other  architectural  details, 
all  made  by  the  author,  Dr.  Forman,  who  is  no  armchair  writer.  In¬ 
stead,  he  has  covered  every  bypath  in  Tidewater  Maryland,  not  once, 
but  previously  in  the  preparation  of  his  Early  Manor  book. 

Being  a  historian  as  well  as  an  architect,  he  writes  with  ease  and 
authority.  He  has  described  six  architectural  styles  which  prevailed 
in  Maryland  before  1800,  namely:  Medieval,  Jacobean,  Transitional, 
Georgian,  and  Hangover.  He  has  styled  any  type  which  appears  out 
of  its  period  Hangover.  He  is  quite  positive  that  there  is  no  Colonial 
style,  though  that  term  has  been  frequently  used  in  historical  accounts 
of  architecture  in  America.  Only  English  styles,  he  affirms,  ever 
existed  in  Colonial  America  of  the  Enghsh— unless  one  might  add  that 
the  Indians  had  their  own  style. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  short  essays  on  various  houses,  divided 
geographically  into  Lower  Eastern  Shores,  Upper  Eastern  Shore, 
Southern  Maryland,  and  Upper  Bay  Counties  and  Baltimore.  In  his 
descriptions  he  uses  terms  that  were  current  when  the  buildings  were 
constructed,  as  hall  for  the  living  room  (not  a  passageway),  case  for 
stair  case,  garret  or  loft  for  attic,  and  so  on. 

So,  a  sad  book  becomes  one  of  joy,  when  the  reader  forgets  what 
is  happening  in  Maryland,  and  transports  himself  back  to  the  times 
when  these  styles  of  architecture  flourished. 

Counterfeiting  in  Colonial  America.  By  Kenneth  Scott.  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  283.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

Here  is  a  book  that  is  not  a  twice-told  tale.  There  are  not  many 
books  which  deal  with  counterfeiting  money,  and  none  as  far  as  this 
reviewer  knows  which  are  concerned  only  with  the  English  colonies 
of  America.  There  have  been,  however,  a  book  or  two  relating  to  some 
one  colony,  and  some  articles  in  magazines.  So  this  book  should  have 
little  competition  in  finding  its  way  into  the  hands  of  people  interested 
in  counterfeiting  in  Colonial  America. 

It  is  a  painstaking  book,  including  about  all  that  is  known  or  can 
be  known  about  colonial  counterfeiting.  Though  the  subject  could 
hardly  lend  itself  to  a  brilliant  or  distinguished  style  of  presentation, 
yet  it  is  not  written  in  a  slow,  plodding,  pedestrian  style.  The  thousand 
and  one  examples  of  counterfeiting  have  been  given  considerable  life 
through  bringing  into  the  picture  the  notorious  criminals  involved 
in  the  nefarious  business.  And,  too,  the  facts  that  make  up  the  book 
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have  been  arranged  according  to  states  and  sections,  also  with  regard 
to  the  participants  in  the  crime.  For  instance  there  is  a  chapter  on 
women  counterfeiters;  and  the  author  remarks  that  he  found  no  such 
counterfeiters  in  the  Southern  colonies.  There  are  chapters  on  gangs 
of  counterfeiters,  as  “Samuel  Weed  and  the  Derby  Gang,”  “Joseph 
Bill  and  the  Massachusetts  Gang,”  and  “Owen  Sullivan  and  the  Dover 
Money  Club.”  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  “Silversmiths  as  Counter¬ 
feiters.” 

Everything  that  was  used  as  money,  excepting  tobacco,  slaves, 
and  a  few  other  such  media  of  exchange,  was  counterfeited,  from  wam¬ 
pum  on  up  to  paper  notes  and  coins.  Clipping  or  shaving  coins, 
though  not  counterfeiting,  was  placed  in  the  same  category.  Counter¬ 
feiting  was  punished  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest  penalties— from 
allowing  a  person  who  forfeited  bail  to  go  unmolested  if  apprehended 
again,  to  whipping,  standing  in  the  pillory  and  hanging. 

The  Land  Called  Chicora.  The  Carolmas  under  Spanish  Rule  with 
French  Intrusions,  i^20~i6’]0.  By  Paul  Quattlebaum.  (Gainesville:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xiv,  153.  Frontispiece,  map  end 
paper,  illustrations.  $3.75). 

The  “Land  Called  Chicora,”  the  author  concludes,  was  what  is  today 
called  South  Carolina  with  a  slither  of  Nonh  Carolina,  and  it  included 
all  that  coastal  area  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  Savannah,  and 
on  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  mountains.  The  nations  which 
meddled  in  this  region  were  Spain,  France,  and  England;  and  it  was 
the  last-named  one  which  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  the  country 
and  keeping  it.  The  story  begins  with  Ayllon,  a  Spaniard,  sailing 
up  the  ^uth  Carolina  coast  and  attempting  a  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Jordan  (the  Cape  Fear)  but  succeedii^  temporarily  in 
making  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waccamaw,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  Georgetown  is  today. 

The  story  marches  across  Paul  Quattlebaum’s  pages  in  clear  and 
easy  style,  and  with  less  ease  and  less  clear  understanding  of  where 
they  were  going  on  the  soil  of  the  Land  of  Chicora,  march  such 
Spanish  characters  and  outright  liars  as  Pardo  and  Boyano  (the  latter 
on  one  occasion  with  only  fifteen  soldiers  killing  more  than  a  thousand 
natives  and  on  another  occasion  with  twenty  soldiers  killing  at  least 
1,500  more);  Hernando  de  Soto  finally  crossing  the  Savannah  but  not 
getting  far  into  the  Land  of  Chicora,  as  much  befuddled  as  to  where 
he  was  going  or  had  been,  as  those  of  subsequent  generations  who 
try  to  work  out  the  puzzle  for  themselves;  Jean  Ribaut  and  Laudon- 
niere,  Frenchmen,  who  settled  at  Port  Royal  in  the  Land  of  Chicora 
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and  at  Fort  Caroline  in  the  Land  of  Flowers;  Menendez  de  Avil&,  who 
founded  St.  Augustine;  and  the  eight  Lords  Proprietors,  under  whose 
regime  was  founded  Charleston. 

The  author  has  not  unearthed  much  that  is  new,  but  he  has  com¬ 
bined  the  far-flung  facets  of  a  good  story  on  who  meddled  in  South 
Carolina  before  the  British  founded  a  colony  which  took  hold  and 
flourished  into  permanency. 

The  Territory  of  Florida,  1821-1824.  Edited  by  Clarence  Edwin 
Carter.  (Volume  XXII  of  The  Territorial  Papers  or  the  United  States. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1956.  Pp.  xiv,  1129.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  $8.25). 

There  is  history  galore  in  this  volume,  social,  economic,  political, 
constitutional.  The  many  names  signed  to  petitions  and  memorials; 
the  jury  lists;  and  the  authors  of  letters,  documents,  and  reports— all 
make  this  volume  also  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  genealogists. 
Future  histories  of  Florida  will,  indeed,  be  enriched  by  the  material 
which  can  be  gleaned  from  this  volume  and  from  the  subsequent 
volumes  of  the  territorial  period. 

The  political  developments  during  the  period  of  this  volume  em¬ 
brace  the  governorship  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  of  William  P.  DuVal, 
and  the  acting  governorship  and  secretaryship  of  George  Walton. 
Also  there  is  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government  on  down 
through  the  judges,  legislative  councillors,  the  Federal  attorneys,  and 
so  on.  The  Indian  problem  was  constant  with  no  final  solution  until 
the  Seminoles  and  fugitive  Creeks  were  removed  after  bitter  war¬ 
fare— this  to  be  dealt  with  in  future  volumes. 

Closely  allied  with  the  Indian  troubles  was  the  matter  of  the  run¬ 
away  slaves  who  infested  much  of  the  country  and  whose  return  to 
their  masters  was  to  receive  much  attention.  Of  course  Florida’s  trans¬ 
fer  from  flag  to  flag  for  the  half  century  preceding  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States,  left  a  morass  of  conflicting  land  claims,  which 
were  not  to  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  claimants  for  a  full 
century  and  more  afterwards.  Squatters  and  other  intruders  on  the 
public  lands  began  cutting  the  excellent  ship  timber,  live  oak  and 
cedar,  and  gave  the  law-enforcement  officers  much  work  to  do.  And 
then  there  were  the  wreckers  on  the  keys,  some  coming  from  the 
Bahamas  and  returning  thither  with  their  booty.  Such  make  up  a  mere 
glimpse  of  what  awaits  the  serious  researcher  into  this  volume,  or 
merely  the  casual  reader. 
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Tin  Can  on  a  Shingle.  By  William  Chapman  White  and  Ruth  White. 
With  an  introduction  by  Henry  Steele  Commager.  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1957.  Pp.  xiv,  176.  End  papers,  illustrations. 
S3-50)* 

It  is  time,  and  past  time,  for  the  navy  to  be  getting  into  the  picture 
of  the  Civil  War,  which  is  at  present  being  fought  as  furiously  in 
the  issuing  of  books  as  it  ever  in  actuality  was  fought  with  shot  and 
shell— now  that  the  centennial  of  that  great  era  in  American  history 
is  fast  approaching.  The  famous  encounter  in  Hampton  Roads  whicn 
made  the  navies  of  the  world  obsolete  over  night  is  here  set  forth 
in  as  interesting  a  tale  of  the  sea  as  is  likely  to  come  out  of  twentieth 
centuiy  Civil  War  literature.  Though  the  Monitor  has  a  thousand 
times  been  called  the  “cheese-box  on  a  raft,”  that  bromide  has  been 
dropped  here  and  “tin  can  on  a  shingle”  substituted— a  contempo¬ 
raneous  description,  though  not  so  well  known.  The  old  Merrxmac^ 
which  the  Confederates  raised  from  the  depths  of  the  Elizabeth  River, 
made  into  an  iron-clad,  and  renamed  the  Virginia,  never  received  an 
apt  descriptive  name  as  did  the  Monitor;  and  the  authors  of  this  book 
have  not  honored  it  by  its  new  name.  To  them  throughout  the  book, 
it  was  still  the  Merrrmac.  Extreme  Southerners  might  find  in  this  a 
prejudice  against  the  Confederacy;  but  if  it  be  so,  certainly  no  other 
prejudice  can  be  found  against  the  Confederates.  For  this  book  give 
all  the  honor  to  both  sid^  that  each  could  rightly  claim,  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  authors  have  written  an  absorbingly  interesting  account  of 
a  sea  battle,  which  resulted  in  one  sense  in  a  draw,  but  otherwise  in, 
perhaps,  saving  the  Union,  and  certainly  in  changing  the  course  of 
naval  construction. 

The  Nev^York  Historical  Society's  Dictionary  of  Artists  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  t  $64-1860.  By  George  C.  Groce  and  David  H.  Wallace.  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xxx,  759.  $15.00). 

No  better  concise  description  of  thb  monumental  and  scholarly 
work  can  be  given  than  that  by  the  authors  themselves.  It  “is  a  docu¬ 
mented  biographical  dictionary  of  painters,  draftsmen,  sculpton^  en¬ 
gravers,  lithographers,  and  allied  artists,  either  amateur  or  professional, 
native  or  foreign-bom,  who  worked  within  the  present  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  between  the  years  1564  and  i860,  inclusive.” 
The  authors  have  severely  eschewed  making  any  critical  appraisal 
at  all  of  the  artists  here  included,  and  although  thty  have  listed  a 
number  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand,  they  suffer  no  illusions 
that  th^  have  included  all  who  came  under  their  definition  of  an 
artist.  T^ere  were  few  in  colonial  times,  but  with  the  beginning 
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of  the  national  period  and  on  into  the  1840’s  and  1850’s,  artists  swarm¬ 
ed  all  over  the  country.  No  state  or  territory  was  without  them, 
either  stationary  or  traveling.  Among  those  of  special  interest  to 
Georgians  are  George  Cooke  and  Thomas  Addison  Richards. 

No  only  have  the  authors  added  vastly  to  the  number  of  artists 
ever  before  listed,  but  they  have  done  some  subtracting;  for  in  their 
meticulous  skill  in  research  and  in  the  high  standards  of  scholarship 
which  they  have  applied,  they  found  names  of  people  listed  as  artists 
who  never  existed.  This  book  is  indispensable  as  a  reference  work, 
and  is  quite  interesting  to  ramble  around  in  without  any  objective 
other  than  a  little  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Gunner  leith  Stonewall.  Reminiscences  of  William  Thomas  Poague. 
Edited  by  Monroe  F.  Cockrell.  With  an  introduction  by  Bell  Irvin 
Wiley.  (Jackson,  Tenn.:  McCowat-Mercer  Press,  Inc.,  1957.  Pp- 
181.  Illustrations,  folding  map,  I5.95). 

The  rage  for  books  about  the  Civil  War  has  not  yet  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  republication  of  works  which  have  gone  out  of  print, 
though  many  such  have  begun  to  see  the  light  of  day  again.  Here 
is  a  work  never  before  put  down  in  printer’s  ink  and  typed  only  once 
on  its  way  to  that  goal.  It  was  “discovered”  by  the  editor  Mr.  Cockrell, 
in  the  possession  of  descendants  of  the  author. 

This  book  is  especially  welcomed  because  it  deals  with  the  career 
of  an  artillery  officer  of  the  Confederate  Army,  who  became  suc¬ 
cessively  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia— artillery  accounts  have  been  few,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  have  dealt  with  the  main  branch  of  the  fight¬ 
ing,  the  infantry.  Poague,  the  author,  was  a  Virginian,  who  fought 
through  most  of  the  battles  of  Virginia,  and  Antietam  and  Gettys¬ 
burg,  too.  He  wrote  his  memoirs  many  years  after  the  war,  for  his 
children,  and,  therefore,  with  no  thought  of  their  publication.  Gain¬ 
ing  in  prespective  by  the  long  passage  of  time,  these  memoirs  might 
be  thought  to  have  lost  in  vividness  and  accuracy;  but  in  both  re¬ 
spects  they  reach  a  high  standard.  The  editor  has  seen  to  it  that  slips 
of  memory  and  spelling  are  taken  care  of,  and  the  introduction  has 
placed  the  account  in  its  proper  setting  and  explained  who  Poague  was. 

Stub  Entries  to  Indents  Issued  in  Payment  of  Claims  against  South 
Carolina  Growing  out  of  the  Revolution.  Books  C-F.  Edited  by 
Wylma  Anne  Wates.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Depart¬ 
ment,  1957.  Pp.  viii,  278.  $6.00). 

This  rather  forbidding  title  does  serve  the  purpose  of  describing 
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what  the  book  is  about,  if  a  little  further  explanation  be  added.  The 
indents  were  certificates  which  were  detached  from  a  form-book, 
leaving  in  the  book,  stubs  giving  the  same  information  included  on 
the  certificates.  These  certificates  bore  interest  until  paid  by  the  state 
government.  They  represented  debts  which  the  state  incurred  during 
the  Revolution,  mostly  after  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780  during 
theperiod  when  the  state  government  had  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

The  importance  of  these  documents  is  seen  in  that  they  tell  of 
military  services  performed  which  are  listed  in  no  other  surviving 
state  paper,  as  well  as  showing  what  the  state  government  bought 
for  carwing  on  the  war  and  from  whom  secured.  These  documents, 
then,  afford  a  happy  hunting  ground  not  only  for  the  genealogist 
but  also  for  the  historians  of  the  Revolution  in  reconstructing  the 
picture  of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this  dark  period  of  the 
struggle  for  American  independence.  This  is  an  example  of  a  stub 
entry  to  an  indent:  “Issued  the  5th  January  1785  to  Mr.  William 
Boyd  (of  Lynchs  Creek)  for  Sixteen  Pounds  Eight  Shillings  and  five 
Pence  three  farthings  Sterling  for  Provisions  and  Forage  for  Con¬ 
tinentals  in  1780  as  pr.  Account  Audited.  Principal  {,16  sV^. 

Interest  .  .  2  .  .  11.”  An  excellent  index  makes  it  easy  to  find  all 
desired  information  contained  in  this  book. 
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